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GUILT SENSE AND SPIRIT 


YULETIDE is the season of seasons, one of the year’s 
brightest jewels. Before it, the glories of other seasons 
fade. 

The glow of a million candles lights the earth. 
Evergreens bring the freshness of the woods into 
homes and shops. Carols brighten the winter dark- 
ness with a flow of familiar melodies. Towns are lit 
with the special magic that only green boughs, col- 
ored bulbs, and sweet sounds can spin. For a fort- 
night or more we move to a medley of song and 
spruce, holly and pine, red ribbon and tinsel stars. 

Wipe out the melodies and the color and the fra- 
grance of Christmastide? Surely we would not wish 
to; yet if we did, we would still have a most precious 
and radiant day. For Christmas is a holy day, not 
just a holiday—a day whose meaning is bound up 
with the eternal truths of love and compassion and 
selflessness. 

How do we demonstrate to our children the mean- 
ing of this day? How do we show them that this day 
of days is one of substance for the spirit, a day to 
which men of all faiths and creeds are drawn? 

If words alone could influence the spirit, no gen- 
eration could surpass ours in spiritual stature. In 
this age of communication we have commented on 
every verse of Scripture—and then commented on the 
commentary. But words alone are unequal to the 
task. Spiritual values are taught by example. Christ- 
mas can have spiritual meaning only as it is related 
to our daily lives. And these home lessons cannot be 
compressed into one day a year, no matter how many 
candles we may light on that day. 

Parent-teacher members know well that we cannot 
start too early to instill spiritual values in children. 
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Even very young children understand far more than 
we sometimes realize. Long before a child becomes 
articulate he has a feeling about the adult world. 
The earlier our boys and girls are made aware of 
spiritual values, the more enduring their understand- 
ing is likely to be. 

What, let us ask ourselves, would we give our chil- 
dren if we had no brightly packaged gifts for them? 
Would we strive harder to impart to them the mean- 
ing of this day, to show them what love, truth, com- 
passion, and dedication are? Are these abstractions? 
Only if we let them remain so. Translated into daily 
living by generation alter generation, such abstrac- 
tions have given meaning to our civilization. 

Today we face problems as urgent as any that have 
confronted mankind. It is not enough to solve these 
problems. The methods we use in solving them must 
bear scrutiny in the light of a standard attested to 
by some of the wisest who have lived among us— 
Christian teaching. The coming season can be turned 
to good advantage if amidst the beauty of the can- 
dles, the bright color, and the healing song that en- 
velops us we take thought to measure our actions— 
private and public—against this standard. 

To parent-teacher members everywhere, I send 
warm wishes for a happy and joyous Christmas. 


fy (* 
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President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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This is the fourth article in the 1957-58 study program on adolescence. 





When Boy meets Girl today—even 

as yesterday when Dad met Mom— 
questions are bound to arise. Have they 
changed much? And our answers— 


how adequate are they? 


“on, BUT Mother, NOBODY does that any more!” 
wails your teen-ager in capitals that can be heard 
across the street, when you suggest some pleasant 
activity that was fun when you were that age. 

“But things are different now!’ You hear, in a 
minor key, the lament with the so-familiar chorus: 
“Times have changed since you were young.” 

Sure, lots of things are different now. But how 
different? Take dating, for instance. Just how differ- 
ent is dating today than it was in our time? 

Twenty years ago some of us thought that our 
parents were old-fashioned and that there had been 
big changes in dating and courtship since the days 
of World War I. And our parents, too, thought they 
were different, really different, from people who 
were young in the Gay Nineties. 

\re these diflerences between the generations real? 
How real? And in truly important matters? Or are 
the issues straw men fabricated mostly because the 
younger generation feels it has to be different? 

These things are anybody's guess, with each one’s 
judgment flavored by his own bias. Some maintain 
that young people are the same as young people have 
always been. Others are convinced that in relation- 
ships between the sexes significant changes have 
taken place during the past several generations. 

Fortunately we do not have to follow our hunches 
completely on these matters. In the last few years 
there have been more than thirty different studies 
of dating, which give us facts to go on. Several of 
these are nation-wide studies. Some compare the 
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IS DATING 
SO DIFFEREN 


TODAY? 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
Family Life Specialist and Author of Facts of 
Life and Love for Teen-agers 


younger generation with the older. Some deal with 
youth of high school age, others with college students. 

The Art of Dating, a book I have just completed 
(Association Press, 1958), brings these findings to bear 
on more than seventeen thousand questions that 
young people have asked about dating in recent 
years. As we get beyond the detail, we can see certain 
trends in dating patterns now that contrast with 
those of one or more generations ago. 


Dating Starts Earlier 


All studies point in the same direction. Young 
people start to date at an earlier age than did their 
mothers and grandmothers. Some begin sooner than 
others, of course—as early as junior high school or, 
in a few cases, even grade school. 

The nondater today is a problem in new dimen- 
sions. When few young people dated until their 
teens, being dateless did not matter so much. But 
now, when nearly “everybody else has dates,” not 
having them can be a serious blow to one’s pride, 
one’s family, and one’s social status. So parents and 
teachers usually do what they can to help boys and 
girls gain social skills, in order that Junior or Junior 
Miss will not be left out when dating gets under way. 

By the time a girl reaches high school, the chances 
are she is dating. Between fourteen and sixteen, dat- 
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ing gets into full swing, itivolving three fourths of all 
girls. According to the nation-wide study of adoles- 
cent girls conducted by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan, g5 per cent of girls 
over sixteen are dating. A handful (5 per cent) are 
already engaged or married. 

Many forces combine to encourage earlier dating: 
the growing emphasis on social development; the 
increase of leisure time and of money in more and 
more families; the larger percentage of young people 
in school—and coeducational schools at that; the de- 
creasing need for children to help with housework; 
the earlier maturation of young people; and the 
tendency of some parents openly to push their sons 
and daughters into dating. 

Once parents felt fairly secure when they admon- 
ished their children, “No dates until you are six- 
teen.’”” Or assured their daughter, “There is plenty of 
time for boys later on.” Or warned their son that his 
work came first and “Girls can wait.” Now, with 
communities putting pressure on children to date at 
younger and younger ages, parents cannot be so sure 
about when dating should begin. Today the best we 
can do is hedge and say, “It all depends on the indi- 
vidual and the circumstances.” True enough, but our 
answers aren't as definite as Grandmother’s were. 
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There seems little question but that girls now- 
adays take the lead more often in dating and court- 
ship than did their mothers and grandmothers be- 
fore them. Marvin ‘R. Koller’s study of courtship 
behavior in three generations of women finds that 
girls court men with-gifts more now than formerly: 

“The grandmothers gave gifts to their men rarely. 
The second generation women, however, began to 
give gifts to their men more frequently, and by the 
third generation the young women were in many 
cases giving more gilts to the men than they received 
in turn.” 

Certainly it is not uncommon for modern girls to 
ask boys to parties and other social affairs. In fact, 
one reason for organizing some adolescent girls’ clubs 
is to plan events to which boys may be invited. A 
question many girls ask is “How often may I tele- 
phone a boy?”—unheard of in earlier times. 

What has given rise to such trends? First, of course, 
is the fact that girls mature from one to three years 
earlier than do boys. So the average girl is ready for 
dates sooner than are most boys her age. If she dates 
them at all, she must take the initiative. 

A second reason for greater initiative in girls is 
the new status of women and the changing roles of 
men and women in our culture. No longer does a girl 
feel she must wait for a boy to ask her. Both sexes 
have more freedom today, and either can initiate and 
assume responsibility for some social affairs. 

Boys like girls to take the initiative, one study 
reports. Several youth polls indicate quite clearly 
that both boys and girls feel uneasy and embarrassed 
with each other at first. And thus each sex wishes the 
other would take the lead in making dates. 

All this is puzzling to many a parent. Just how 
brazen should a daughter be in “chasing the fellows’’? 
Is there not a risk in a girl’s being too forward? What 
about the boy whose homework is interrupted night 
after night by girls’ telephone calls? These things 
seem strange to us who were young in a different 


time. How is a parent to know what roles are appro- 


priate for boys and for girls these days? 


Dates Last Later 


Grandmother may have had to be home from her 
dates by ten. Mother may have had midnight as her 
curfew. But Daughter today operates under new 
rules. She travels greater distances to affairs that start 
and end later than was the case one or two genera- 
tions ago. Furthermore, the whole town stays out 
later these days. So why not? 

Why not, indeed? How late is too late today? Who 
knows? And whose business is it? Should parents lay 
down the law and say in effect, “In my Gay no nice 
girl roamed the streets until all hours, and no 
daughter of mine will either’? Or shall young people 
be given their heads because “all the other kids do’’? 
Or is there some sensible middle road? 
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Che question of getting-home hours is more of a 
tension breeder than it needs to be in many a mod- 
ern home with teen-agers. The answer is quite simple 

mutual agreement. Since parents’ memories are no 
longer adequate and youths’ demands are so impul- 
sive (and often compulsive), the two generations 
must get together on what makes sense for our time. 

The process looks like this. The girl tells her 
parents where she is going, with whom, to what 
affair, and at about what time she may be expected 
home. They agree on what seems reasonable in the 
light of the particular situation. When her date calls 
for her, the understanding is repeated for his benefit. 
He concurs or demurs, and the couple leaves in clear 
agreement on the time they will be home. They take 
the responsibility for getting back by that time be- 
cause it was their decision, and they do not have to 
“prove anything” by staying out later than some 
arbitrary hour that has been set by adults. 

Even the all-night prom does not need to be a 
community headache. Many towns have mobilized 
their resources to give their graduating seniors “a 
night to remember,” without the dangers of un- 
planned, unsupervised chasing across the county in 
search of adventure. 

The hours problem is partly in our heads. We 
parents and teachers have to realize that there is no 
magic hour at which the coach-in-four turns into a 
pumpkin and mice, and that fun can be as wholesome 
after midnight as before nine. Then we can sit down 
with our young people and work things out to our 
common satisfaction. 


Discussion Is Franker and Fuller 

Young people can talk anything over together 
these days. And they do. Great-grandmother may 
have called her legs her “limbs’’ and asked for the 
“white meat of the chicken” because it was not nice 
to say “breast,” but her granddaughter’s children 
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have no such Victorian compunctions and limitations. 

Our young people rush into life at a_pell-mell 
pace. They go together sooner, go steady at earlier 
ages, and head into marriage younger than ever be- 
fore. They want to talk about what they are doing 
and feeling, fearing and hoping. They discuss their 
plans with each other in detail—and wish they could 
with their parents and other adults they respect. 

sut evidence has it that not enough of us parents 
and teachers, ministers and doctors are prepared to 
give young people the guidance they want and need 
in the face of life’s most important questions. Too 
many of us are embarrassed and speechless when we 
listen to our teen-agers’ earnest questioning. A poll 
taken by Marvin Dubbé, reported last fall in this 
magazine, finds that more than half of all teen-age 
girls cannot discuss with their mothers the things 
that are most important to them—what it means to 
grow up, boys and sex, love and marriage. 

The Purdue Opinion Panel, which samples the 
views of thousands of high school youth across the 
country, recently asked the question, ‘““Where or from 
whom have you received most of your sex instruc- 
tion, if any?” Only about one third (35 per cent) 
mentioned their parents. Twelve per cent said ‘“‘teach- 
ers and school counselors”; 2 per cent said “clergy- 
men”; 3 per cent said “doctors or trained nurses.” 
Thirty-nine per cent gave the credit for their sex 
education to friends of their own age or to reading, 
and 4 per cent had had no instruction at all. 

How can we, the adults to whom young people 
should take their intimate personal questions, do a 
better job of guidance? If more than half of ou 


boys and girls feel they cannot turn to their parents 


for sex instruction, whose job should it be? Can our 
schools be more effective? What more can churches 
do? These are all good questions—bette1 than the 
answers, in most Cases. 

In important ways dating today is as it always has 
been. Girls and boys still seek each other in the 
mysterious way of a man with a maid since time 
began. Couples still fall in love and wonder whether 
it will last or whether it is just infatuation. Now, as 
always, there are some who play with life’s fire, and 
many are still burned in the process. 

Now, as always, the vast majority of young people 
mature in the course of their relationships and find 
themselves and each other in ways ever new yet evel 
old. Then, before parents quite realize it is time, 
they marry and have children of their own. “Life 
goes on, and tarries not with yesterday.” 

The youngsters are right, in a way. It does no 
good to hark back to the old days. Life is to be lived 
in the here and now. Parents who are willing to face 
today’s dating customs squarely save their remi- 
niscing for those who enjoy it, and spare their teen- 
agers preachments based on the text “When we 


were young 
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AN UNDERSTANDING OF ANXIETY is fundamental to the 
wise guidance of young children. At one time or an- 
other all of us have felt anxiety. It is so universal a 
human experience that it has been called “man’s 
most common ailment,” more prevalent than the 
common cold. Because most of us know how distress- 
ing anxiety can be, parents and others who work with 
children are understandably concerned with preven- 
tive steps or antidotes. 


The Nature of Anxiety 

Anxiety is a signal. Just as pain is a sign that some- 
thing is wrong with our bodies, anxiety is a warning 
that something has happened to our emotional well- 
being. It has often been called the “pain of the mind.” 

Anxiety, like all pain, has a cause. Sometimes it is 
the result of an accumulation of causes. Before we 
can prevent or resolve a child’s anxiety, we must 
seek out the cause or causes. Sometimes we need not 
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WILLIAM G. HOLLISTER, M.D. 


This is the fourth article in the 
1957-58 study program 
on the preschool child. 


look very far before we discover that a child is being 
overwhelmed by difficulties or stresses. A series of 
unhappy experiences may be pressing in on him. 
Mother may be in the hospital. Childhood friend- 
ships may have been uprooted during a recent family 
move. Or maybe his resistance to frustration is low 
after an illness, so that problems he formerly took in 
stride now seem too much for him. If we take the 
time to sense what the child is going through, see 
the world as he sees it, we may detect such stresses 
as these. 

There are other times, however, when the causes 
of anxiety are not so obvious. Why does little Mary 
Ann next door tremble when it rains? Why does John 
get upset at animal cartoons that other children 
love? Sometimes anxiety feelings seem to be entirely 
out of proportion to any reasonable cause. They just 
appear out of the blue. 

When the causes are obscure, we have to look be- 
neath the surface for hidden meanings. In Mary 
Ann’s case, rain might be the reminder of an old 
fear of water. In John’s, maybe the narrow escapes 
and chases that other children enjoy in cartoons all 
too vividly recall his babyhood fears of being hurt by 
bigger brothers or adults. Somewhere, somehow, 
something in the present symbolizes unpleasantnesses 
in the past, but the connection has been forgotten and 
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only the feeling of anxiety remains. This so-called 
lree-Hoating anxiety, then, has a hidden cause, which 
we may not always be able to find. Yet we can still 
apply some general antidotes. 

Whether or not we can identify the specific causes 
of a child’s anxiety, it is helpful if we understand 
just how anxiety affects him. Those causes, whatever 
they are, have given the child a vague feeling that 
something is threatening him. Often he cannot de- 
scribe why he feels that way or what the threat is. 
Many teachers have seen children whose apprehen- 
sion and body teelings of anxiety were so intense 
that they could not talk, much less think. 

lo understand this vague feeling of threat it is 
necessary to explore briefly how the emotional side 
of our personality operates. All of us, children and 
adults, have what are called basic emotional needs. 
We all need to feel cared about, to be loved, and to 
have friends. We need to feel recognized and valued 
by others, to belong to someone or some group. In 
addition, we all need a sense of safety—not only 
physical safety but also a freedom from psychological 
hurt. As scientific study has expanded our knowledge 
of the human personality, we realize more and more 
that these emotional needs are as vital to health as is 
adequate nutrition. Physicians and psychologists 
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alike now recognize that serious deprivation of our 
emotional needs for love, significance, and safety not 
only threatens our mental health but can also cause 
physical illness. 

How are these emotional needs related to anxiety? 
When some experience shakes a child’s sense of being 
loved, significant, and safe, he becomes insecure (lit- 
erally “not free from care’), unsure whether he is 
liked, valued, or safe. If this insecurity deepens to a 
point where it threatens his emotional well-being, 
then anxiety breaks out. Its appearance is a signal, 
meaning that the child feels he has lost the love and 
safety he needs. Note that this reaction is a feeling 
and that there may or may not be any basis in fact 
for the sense of threat. Nevertheless the feeling is 
very real to the child and very disturbing. 

Anxiety in children breaks out in many different 
forms. Usually the word “anxiety” brings to mind a 
person who is trembling, pale, perspiring, apprehen- 
sive, and weak all over. All of us have experienced 
anxiety attacks like this, mild ones at least. Remem- 
ber your first speech? 


Behind the Mask of Behavior 


Many times anxiety crops out in other forms, ex- 
hibiting none of the classic signs. The children seem 
reasonably calm on the surface, but this is because 
their feelings of insecurity have been diverted into 
another channel and now appear as troublesome be- 
havior, which hides their anxiety. And only by look- 
ing behind a child’s actions can we detect its presence. 

Let’s take a look at four-year-old Tom and his 
three-year-old sister Sally. Tom is stubborn and un- 
cooperative, while Sally is shy and overly compliant. 
Underneath, without their being aware of it, lies 
anxiety, arising out of unmet emotional needs. Ac- 
tually both the stubbornness and the shyness are use- 


ful in a strange way. Tom, through unconsciously 
motivated stubbornness, gets attention. Even if it 
brings only the heated corrections of his exasperated 


parents, nevertheless it fills his need for recognition. 
Sally's shyness and quick compliance may be really a 
self-protective mechanism, of which she is unaware, 
lor getting people to like her, salving her hunger for 
affection. Thus a child can find substitute ways to 
gain love, significance, and safety. We have to look 
behind the behavior at its meaning, at its usefulness, 
to see the hidden anxiety causing it. 

Then there was Audrey, a healthy, big fourth- 
grader. Her teacher noticed that the child was con- 
stantly controlling playground games and forcing her 
way on the other girls. Discreet conversation and ob- 
servation soon uncovered the fact that Audrey felt 
most insecure down inside because of her bigness and 
her being so different from other girls. It soon be- 
came apparent that her dominating bossiness was her 
unconscious way of trying to get the attention and 
recognition she wanted so much. Two years before, 
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she had had mild anxiety attacks in second grade. 
Now her anxiety manifested itself in poor behavior. 

Studies of behavior problems in children show that 
behavior itself may be an outward sign of anxiety. 
Medical studies also trequently show that anxicty 
mav be converted to body tensions that affect not 
only muscle tone but also the way our vital organs 
function. Doctors realize more fully than ever belore 
that unmet emotional needs, leading to a sense ol 
insecurity and anxiety, are often behind the tension 
and breakdown of some organs, even producing ac- 
tual physical damage in the cells and tissues. Fortu- 
nately most of us can handle a reasonable amount 
of tension and anxiety, so we don’t get sick or behave 
poorly cvery time life’s blows threaten our emo- 
tional well-being. 

What can you do to help an anxious child? One 
problem we face in trying to help others is our own 
anxiety about anxiety. Let’s recognize first of all that 
we cannot prevent or handle every anxiety-provoking 
experience in a child’s lite. Life deals some pretty 
heavy blows now and then, and part of growing up is 
to learn how to convert our anxious response to these 
blows into an attack on our problems. .\) normal 
amount of anxiety is inherent in every new step we 
take, in each new lesson we learn, in going to a new 
school or making new friendships. Our goal as a help 
ing person cannot be complete protection of our 
child. We can help most by cushioning unusual 
stresses, anticipating anxiety-provoking problems, and 
preparing the child for them, as well as supporting 


him emotionally when he does get overwhelmed and 
anxious. 


The Management of Anxiety 

Although there are no wonder drugs or magic 
verbal pills for this commonest ailment of man, we 
can rely on some sensible methods. In general, many 
kinds of mild anxiety respond to wise management of 
the situation. At other times the emotional support 
that comes with understanding can be helptul. In 
some cases, however, the anxiety may be so strong on 
so prolonged, or its cause so hidden, that protessional 
help from a physician or a person trained in mental 
health will be needed. Practicality suggests that with 
the usual run of anxiety problems we should try 
managing the situation and/or giving the child emo- 


tional support belore we seck professional help. Much 
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can be done at home and school, especially by those 
who spontancously love and “feel with” children. 

“Situational management” is a phrase that includes 
a closet full of common-sense approaches. You col- 
lect them by listening to experienced mothers or 
master teachers, especially those who have a “good 
feel” for children. Most of the time-tested ways of 
helping children rest on two principles: (1) separat- 
ing the child trom the stresses affecting him and (2) 
at the same time strengthening him with a warm, 
understanding, supportive relationship. 

Many mothers and teachers have sensed that on 
some days or under certain conditions relationships 
between children can become stressful and strained. 
It’s easy to see the signs. The children are playing. 
Little voices rise. Excitement mounts. Soon some 
child is crying, and the others are shaken. Often all 
that is necessary is for an adult to step in and talk 
with the children or redirect them into separate 
activities. The teacher or mother who can 


consid- 
erately stop these social-stress situations as they occu 
during the day cuts down the child’s stress load and 
helps prevent or lessen anxiety. Care must be taken, 
however, to make sure that the adult's helping hand 


does not become so controlling that it in turn pro- 


cluces stress. 

Some stresses simply must be faced. Stull, adults can 
try to modify them somewhat. Every school day it is 
necessary for teachers, by virtue of their mission, to 
expose children to new situations and new learning. 
Some children will take a new activity in stride, but 
a few will find it stressful and become anxious. Once 
the teacher identifies this anxiety, she can try to ad 
just the learning situation to the child’s interests o1 
his understanding. This individualized treatment 
marks the high point of good teaching and is a prin 
cipal method of dealing with anxiety about school 
work. It is of such importance to children’s learning 
and mental health that all teachers should have 
classes small enough so that they can help our young 
ones over common emotional hurdles. 

Anxiety-creating situations can often be prevented. 
Parents and teachers can anticipate coming stresses, 
cushion their impact, or strengthen a child to face 
his problem through acquainting him beforehand 
with the situations he will meet. Even the anxiety 
around polio or flu inoculations can be diminished 
when Mother and Dad role-play beforehand the giv 
ing of the shot, substituting a sharp pinch for the 
necdle hurt. Sav “It will burt a little, but not too 
much.” Then let the youngster pretend to give you 
a shot and pinch your arm. This will help him antici 
pate the real procedure and to see by your reaction 
that the hurt is bearable. Such prevention of anxiety 
is aptly called “anticipatory guidance.” Any parent 
or teacher can quickly list many unavoidable situa 
tions for which children should be prepared by antic 
ipatory guidance. 








Loving Brings Reassurance 

There are times when a child needs an extra por- 
tion of love, nature’s most potent antidote for anx- 
iety. “But I love my child, and he still gets anxious” 
is the lament that so often greets this suggestion. 
Perhaps we can understand the paradox if we recall 
that insecurity or anxiety occurs when a person’s feel- 
ing of being loved, safe, and valued is threatened. A 
child may be loved, valued, and safe beyond measure, 
but unless he feels it himself, he can still become 
anxious. Sometimes the solution to the problem lies 
simply in communicating to him our love and esteem. 
Of course this also involves the child’s readiness and 
capacity to sense and receive our love. If the quality 
of our relationship to a child helps him feel that we 
love and recognize him as a person, we may begin to 
fill some of his unmet needs. Once he realizes that he 
belongs, is recognized, and is lovable, the basic cause 
of his anxiety will diminish, and the anxiety will 
usually disappear. 

If love, then, is the antidote, how is it given? First, 
anyone who would help must really care for and re- 
spect the anxious child. No amount of skill will 
make up for lack of real caring. 

How is this real caring communicated? To be sure, 
saying the words that convey the fact that we like, 


value, and accept a child is important, but apparently 


the most important communication needs no words. 
Many a teacher has calmed an anxious youngster by 
a lingering touch or by holding him warmly and 
gently for a moment. Here, without words, a feeling 
of safety has been communicated. 

Che pace of your walk, your posture, your general 
demeanor, the look on your face, and the tone of 
your voice—all these put together are clues that chil- 
dren use to sense whether you love them and whether 
you mean the words you say. This sensitivity to the 
importance of nonverbal ways of communicating 
feelings sometimes helps a teacher or a parent to 
reach an anxious child. 

Two writers have helped us see the practicality of 
focusing on the child’s feelings: Dorothy Baruch 
in her book, New Ways in Discipline; and Margaret 
Heaton in her booklet for teachers, Feelings Are 
Facts. They tell us that talking with a child about his 
feelings or asking about them helps to make him 
realize that we are seeing him as a person. Somehow 
the feeling side of us is close to the real inner self, so 
when someone tries to understand this side of us we 
tend to feel that he is really relating himself to us. 
Apparently an anxious child feels more understood 
and reassured when he talks to someone who is con- 
cerned about not only his problem but also how he 
feels about this problem. That subtle distinction 
seems to be the essential difference between the 
problem-centered approach to anxiety and the more 
meaningful person-centered approach. 
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When the child, through your understanding, your 
trying, and your “empathy,” senses that at least you 
care about him, he feels “I’m safe now.” And once he 
has regained this sense of love, significance, and 
safety you know you have succeeded because you have 
attacked the problem at its source. 

This emotionally supportive kind of relationship 
with children is often intangible, yet sometimes one 
is privileged actually to see it develop. One day, just 
before school opened, I watched a distraught and 
embarrassed mother literally drag a weeping five- 
year-old girl into the principal’s office. In a_ brief 
moment of sensitivity, | saw his face register and 
reflect the “hurting” which he perceived in their 
faces. 

Quickly he lowered his six feet of bulk to the child’s 
height, thus becoming a safe, nonthreatening person. 
The mother was puzzled by this movement, especially 
since her target for verbal attack was down there 
smiling warmly at her child. Before she could re- 
cover, the principal looked up at her and said quietly, 
“It’s pretty hard sometimes to help a child feel safe 
about coming to school, isn’t it?” Her mouth parted, 
but no words came. Suddenly the stiffness left her 
body, and with a sigh she replied, “I’m so glad you 
see what the trouble is.” 

A moment or two passed as the wide-eyed child 
clung to her mother’s skirts, peeking at the principal. 
Then all of a sudden, Mother too was kneeling down, 
laying her cheek against the child’s and smiling 
warmly into her face as she said, “Oh, honey, this is 
going to be a good school. They understand little 
girls here.” 

Here in the passage of a moment, by the quality 
of a warm, understanding relationship the anxiety of 
two people was modified. Within seconds, feelings 
changed through sensitivity, empathy, quick expres- 
sion of feelings, and a willingness to show the child 
in wordless ways that she was safe and that someone 
here cared about children. 

Such a relationship is a phenomenon of the world 
of feeling. It cannot be fully described in words. It is 
intangible, yet very real. Many people seem to be 
born with the capacity to build this meaningful kind 
of relationship. Others can cultivate it and learn how 
to use themselves in an emotionally supportive man- 
ner. To an anxious child, this warm, emotional, need- 
meeting relationship is a gift in time of urgency. In 
reality, it is the “gift of yourself to another.” 





Willam G. Hollister, M.D., ts the consultant on 
mental health in education, Community Services 
Branch of the National Institute of Mental Health at 
Bethesda, Maryland. Widely recognized as an out- 
standing analyst of group discussion, Dr. Hollister is 
well known to P.T.A. members for his leadership in 
mental health and parent education programs. 
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HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


e The proposal has been made in our community to 
abandon junior high schools and return to an 8-4 
plan. What are the reasons for and against such a 
change? Mrs. D. M. T. 

We seem to be entering a period of reappraising 
our school organization plans. All kinds of proposals 
fill the air. Life magazine features Paul Woodring’s 
“Reform Plan for Schools.” Fairfield, Connecticut, 
recently opened a new four-spoke type of high school 
to permit a kind of “house” plan. Students in groups 
of about three hundred to four hundred will go 
through school together with teachers who can come 
to know them. Elsewhere schools are experimenting 
with ungraded classes for the carly elementary pro- 
gram. Junior colleges blossom out as colleges and 
teachers’ colleges as universities. No wonder citizens 
are asking where all this change may lead. 

Changing conditions always dictate changes in 
organization. Teachers’ difficulties in teaching yvoung- 
sters of widely varied heights and ages led to our 
graded school. This revolutionary step began, it 
seems to me, in Charleston, West Virginia. At that 
time most youngsters left school at the end of the 
eighth grade. In the twenties people said, “If the 
jump between eighth grade and high school weren't 
so great more children would continue their school- 
ing.’ To make the transition easier, the junior high 
school was created. 

Now the law requiring school attendance to the 
age of sixteen (in most states) makes the transition 
compulsory. In any case when we worry about the 
schools’ “holding power,” let’s remember that over 
80 per cent of eligible teen-agers enroll in grades nine 
through twelve. 

Does this mean that the junior high school has 
been outdated? I doubt it, although large sections of 
our country seem to get along very well on an 8-4 
program. 

I doubt it because parents will insist on the schools’ 
being adapted to periods of child growth. They pre- 
fer a neighborhood elementary school within easy 
eand safe walking distance for small fry. Children 
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from eleven to thirteen can be trusted to go farther 
and will thrive in the more varied programs, includ- 
ing shop, that junior high schools can provide. By 
fourteen, youngsters need the specialization high 
school can offer. 

Who wants a change? Dr. Woodring, for one. He 
Says: 

“Elementary education does not require eight 
years for every child. A prepared student can start 
high school as easily at twelve as at fourteen. At six- 
teen the adolescent is fully capable of coping with 
the demands of higher education.” 

Woodring would start all children in an ungraded 
primary room, where they would stay for two on 
three years, covering the ground from kindergarten 
through the third or fourth grade. Each child would 
move into the elementary graded school on the basis 
of his readiness for the work to come. This might be 
at the age of seven for some, nine for others. 

In the sixth grade, when children’s differences 
again become as important as they were in the pri- 
mary grades, pupils are grouped according to ability. 
(Teaching them all the same things in the same way, 
he says, would be “like teaching high-jumping with 
the bar set at three feet lor everybody.”’) 

From here on Woodring sees a three-track plan, 
based on differing rates of ability in diflerent areas: 

1. For professional work. Enter high school at 
eleven or twelve; liberal arts college at about sixteen 
or seventeen; graduate school at nineteen; doctoral 
level at twenty-two. Finish education by twenty-five. 

2. For skilled trades. Enter high school at twelve; 
junior college or trade school at sixteen. Complete 
education by eighteen. 

g. For unskilled work. Elementary school until 
thirteen; four years of high school. Get a job at six 
teen or seventeen. 

The plan might be worked out in some such way 
as this: “Classes would be grouped by ability in each 
subject, so that a student could very well be on three 
different tracks for three different subjects. The 
choice would be left, to some extent, to the student, 
since motivation would be a key factor. The fast 
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group, roughly a third, would include the great ma- 
jority of those going to college, and most of them 
would be ready at sixteen.” 

Dr. Woodring presents this plan for discussion. 
He won't need to wait long. 

Any changed school organization must recognize 
these factors: 

Equality of opportunity. When Wendell Willkie 
came back from Soviet Russia he told President 
Roosevelt that the Communist system’s strength lay 
in providing educational opportunity for youth. We 
have seen that this is true in one area of scientific 
research. In the education of youth, too, lies the 
strength of our democratic system. America’s tree 
high schools and nearly free colleges put the key to 
successful achievement in the hands of each young 
pe rson. 

Adaptation to individual differences. Our present 
grade system may well be too rigid to accommodate 
itself to individual differences. 

Limits of freedom. Will parents permit sixteen- 
year-olds to go away to college? 

Cost. Woodring sees ten high schools with an en- 
rollment of a thousand students each in a city ol a 
hundred thousand or more. Whew! Even the richest 
nation in the world might well begin to wonder if 
it can support the expanding demand for education. 

Junior high schools? Junior colleges? Great changes 
impend. It behooves citizens to study the whole 
evolving pattern. 


e We have been asked to interest more young people 
in the career of teaching, in order to meet the ter- 
rible shortage of teachers. Some of the questions that 
are asked of us aren’t easy to answer. Foo example: 
Do many men go into education? Are teachers less 
likely to marry than people in other lines of work? 
Can a teacher live on his or her income? 
—Mrs. F. S. O. 


People carry around in their heads many out-of- 
date ideas about teachers. Let’s look at today’s facts: 

Are teachers less likely to marry? The percentage 
of married women in public elementary and secon- 
dary schools today (54 per cent) equals almost ex- 
actly the percentage in the general labor force (56 
per cent). Teachers, however, are more likely (by 
two to one) to maintain their homes intact. One in 
every five married women in general work is a widow, 
divorcee, or separated. As for men in education— 
well, how can they escape? Eighty-two per cent of 
them are married. 

Do many men go into education? In this field one 
person in four is a man. Our schools are fortunate in 
having recruited a large number of men from twenty- 
four to thirty-five years of age. They are veterans, 
presumably. In this particular age group there are 
two men in education for every one in the general 
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labor force—proportionally speaking. In education a 
man has a distinct advantage because school boards 
prefer men for top executive positions. 

Can a teacher live on his income? Here the picture 
isn’t so bright. Teachers must find outside work— 
often summertime work—for 7.7 per cent of their in- 
come. Men teachers earn about 14 per cent of their 
income outside their regular school job. And their 
wives often work, too. (Working wives are no novelty 
in today’s society.) About go per cent of the wives of 
men teachers work full time; another 10 per cent 
work part time. These ratios are higher than the 
general averages. 

What do teachers earn? The average salary in 
1955-56, according to one recent study, was $4,055 a 
year. For women teachers it was $3,932; for men, 
$4,374. Single-salary schedules now tend to equalize 
the salaries of elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers. If salary is a major objective, a teacher's best op- 
portunity lies in a metropolitan high school. There 
the average annual salary is $5,554. The major teach- 
ers’ associations now ask that maximums be upped 
to $10,000, and in a few suburbs this figure has been 
reached. 

Who is today’s typical teacher? If a man, he is 
thirty-five years old, married, with two children. 
He either has a master’s degree or is working on it. 
He has taught eight years. If he teaches in high 
school (two of every three men teachers do) he has 
129 students. He is an active member of a church 
and one other community organization. If they had 
their lives to live over again, more than half of our 
men teachers (53.9 per cent) would choose the same 
career. 

The typical woman teacher is a bit older—forty- 
five. She is married and has one child. She holds a 
bachelor’s degree. She has been teaching longer— 
filteen years. She teaches in elementary school (two 
of every three women do) and handles a class ol 
thirty-one children. As for working hours, she de- 
votes nearly ten hours a week to preparation in addi- 
tion to the hours on duty in the school. Four of every 
five women teachers would choose teaching again il 
they had a second chance. 

Most of these figures, plus many more answers to 
questions about the status of teachers today, come 
from the N.E.A. Research Bulletin on The Status of 
the American Public School Teacher. It’s fifty cents 
and may be ordered from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. —WiLLIAM D. BouTWELL 





A Question for Our Readers 
How are you managing the problem of a television 
diet for your children? Experts say you ought to be 
able to keep children from seeing programs not good 
for them. Can you do this? How do you do it? This 
department wishes to hear from you. —W.D. B. 
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Nealth of Hea 


A survey by the National Health 
Council reveals a nation-wide shortage 
of qualified personnel in all health 
services. Progress in mental health par 
ticularly is threatened by 
more physicians, psychiatrists, psychol 


the need for 


ogists, graduate nurses, and attendants. 
According to the National League for 
Nursing, the 


level of 258 


current ) 


nurses per 100,000 of population 
should be raised to goo. The American 
Dental 
graduate 500 more dentists each year. 
The Health Careers Guidebook, pre- 
pared by the National Health Council, 
lists 156 health callings, many requit 
ing only a minimum of training be 
yond high Does your 
guidebook? If 
the Council at 
York, New York. 


Association believes we need to 


school. high 


school have the not, 
write 


New 


1790 Broadway, 


a Cake 


Wish you could send a birthday cake 
to that boy or girl of yours away at col 
lege? Would you like to send a cake 
back home to Grandpa and Grandma 
for their Well 
should be able to 
The New Yorl 
s, the Bakers Telegraph Delivery 
North Miami, Florida, 
has been formed to provide a service 


wedding anniversary? 


you can—ol you 
soon 


Time 
Association of 


According to 


similar to the one by which flowers can 


now be ordered for out-of-town de 


livery. You simply place your order 
with a local baker, who wires a mem 
ber of the association in the designated 


city to bake and deliver your gift cake. 


mpaign Against Quacks 


The Food and Drug Administration 
is cracking down on the number of 
door-to-door salesmen who try to push 
sales of vitamin and mineral products 


by making false claims. It is not against 


the law to offer for sale dietary supple 


ments as such. But it is against the law 


to describe them as cure-alls for dis 
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them 
doctor's 


recommend for condi- 
that attention. 
One salesman may try to convince the 
housewife that her family is suffering 
from malnutrition due to soil deple- 
tion or to overprocessing of foods. An- 
other may use the “pitch” that “that 
tired feeling” 


eases OF 


tions need a 


is due to a “subclinical 
These terrifying condi- 
course, are represented as 
the particular 


deficiency.” 
tions, of 

curable by concoction 
the salesman is promoting. When one 
of these health racketeers is spotted, 
the alert housewife should report his 
activities to the Better Business Bureau. 


Moppets 


The safest routes for pupils to follow 
and have been 
mapped for schools in Long Beach, 


between home school 
California, which reports excellent re- 
sults from the plan. For each of the 
city’s schools there is a map showing 
the entire with all the 
Arrows indicate 
every possible way to the school and 


school area, 


streets and crossings. 
point out the safest places to cross. 
with the 
pupils, and parents are asked to mark 
with a bright 


The maps are sent home 


crayon the best route 
for their children to follow. It is sug 
gested that a parent travel it once with 
the children to point out traffic control 
features such as signs, crossing guards, 


and signals. 


it's the Carryover That Counts 


\ year ago as the Christmas season 
Medical 

statement 
Christmas 


Society of 
that 
again 


approac hed, the 
New 


bears 


Jersey issued a 
repeating as 
draws near 

that many of 
bodily ills proceed from conditions of 


mental 


“Science teaches our 


emotional dis- 
“In 
instances, they develop because in oun 


anguish and 


tress,” said the statement. many 
thoughts and feelings we are too self- 
seeking and too self-centered. The spit 
it of Christmas is a spirit of joyous con 


cern for the happiness of others. ‘There- 
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fore, for the health of your body and 
your soul, may the spirit of Christmas 
possess you and remain with you the 
whole year through.” 


Use Both Hands 


If you're one of the seven out of ten 
people who wear eyeglasses, here's a 
bit of advice from an optical company. 
Don’t pull your glasses off with one 
hand. This practice puts an overbal 
ance of strain on one temple, and be 
fore long you'll find that your glasses 
aren't fitting properly. To cut down 
on your trips to the optician for ad 
justments, get in the habit of remov- 
ing your glasses with both hands. 


Safety Conscious Santa 


Baby lots of 
And they'll be 
toys that Baby can play with safely. 
For Santa, that he is, 
knows that a young child should never 
than his fist. Be 
that infants like 
things in their Santa 
that the leaves 
in Baby's stocking have no small re 


Santa is sure to bring 
toys at Christmastime. 


wise old man 


have a toy smallet 
cause he knows, too 
to put 
will make sure 


mouths, 


toys he 


movable parts like buttons or wheels. 


and Valuable 


Talk Is Cheap 


to settle a 
question rightly as when they discuss 


“Men are never so likely 
it freely.” So declared Thomas Babing 
ton Macaulay, Enelish author, histor 
ian, and statesman, almost a hundred 
years ago. Public meetings and forums 
can stimulate free and open discussion 
of public problems and issues. 


Would You Care To Share? 


Do you have 
that might be worth a try to 
Pi A: Send 
we'll print as many as we have room 
for. Make them short, please—and tell 
us whether we may mention your name 
and city. 


some practical ideas 
other 
them 


members? along; 
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JOHNNY'S A BRIGHT LITTLE BOY by anybody’s stand- 
ards. He learns rapidly and easily. He has a driving, 
wide-ranging curiosity and persistence in satisfying 
it. Johnny has a great future. Or has he? 

If he’s tortunate—yes. If he’s fortunate in his home, 
school, and community, he will probably keep on 
being curious. He'll learn to question and test the 
answers. He'll find fun and satisfaction in exercising 
his mind. But it is important for him to have chal- 
lenging and interesting work to do—at school and at 
home. Since Johnny may, like other gifted children, 
complete his assignments in school quickly, he will 
need special opportunities and stimulating experi- 
ences. And like all other children he will, of course, 
need guidance and encouragement as he explores 
new fields and develops new interests. 

With encouragement from his parents and_ his 
teachers, Johnny will probably succeed in school and 
will want to continue his education, preparing for 
a profession or occupation that will enable him to use 
and develop his abilities. 

sut not all our gifted Johnnys and Marys are so 
fortunate. Some of them may have their curiosity 
stifled by the ridicule of adults. Their questions may 
be frowned upon as an impertinence or a nuisance. 
Some of these children, on starting to school, may 
grow bored with repetitive lessons that they learn 
too eas Ythers, accustomed to easy learning, may 
shirk | painstaking tasks and never develop the 
work habits and the persistence that lead to accom- 
plishment. Their natural abilities, instead of grow- 
ing with use, may deteriorate with disuse. 

Much young talent withers because the home- 
school-community climate blights rather than nour- 
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ishes it. We are committed to helping every child 
develop his natural abilities. Yet too often we make 
the mistake of assuming that the gifted pupils can 
get along on their own, that they need less attention 
than average or handicapped ones. On the contrary, 
if gifted children are to become their best selves, they 
need guidance, counseling, stimulation, and studies 
adapted to their abilities. 

Is evidence wanted to prove our neglect of the 
gifted? Sixty per cent of our very bright youngsters 
don’t go to college—some for financial reasons, it is 
true, but many for lack of motivation. And of the 
brightest who do go to college, perhaps only half 
will finish. Moreover, a very small percentage will 
go on to take degrees beyond the B.A. 

Is this serious? Tremendously so. A college edu- 
cation is a prerequisite for many professional and 
scientific careers. When qualified youth fail to go 
to college, our country suffers a loss of needed teach- 
ers, social workers, scientists, engineers, physicians, 
and other professionals. No doubt we also lose many 
civic, religious, and political leaders. And some 
promising young artists—poets, for example—remain 
“mute, inglorious Miltons.” 

Of course, individual teachers have always sought 
to encourage the bright child. But sporadic and hap- 
hazard efforts are not enough. In the last decade 
some schools, mostly in large cities, have been pay- 
ing more attention to the education of the gifted. 
These efforts, however, are conspicuously inadequate. 
We need more widespread, more systematic provi- 
sions for finding and educating the gifted every- 
where—in large cities, small cities, towns, and rural 
areas. 
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Responsibility 


G nd 


Our Hope 


What educational provisions can we make to fos- 
ter the full development of the gifted child? Three 
chief methods are now being used: acceleration, en- 
richment, and grouping in special classes or schools. 


Some schools combine all three methods. 


More Schooling in Less Time 


Acceleration enables a child to move through the 
educational system at a faster pace than usual. He 
can get more education in a given period and thus 
reach the threshold of a productive life sooner. This 
method saves both time and money. 

Grade skipping is an old and familiar form of 
acceleration. In the past it was much more common 
in elementary school than in high school. Recently 
there has been an increased interest in, and more 
widespread use of, acceleration in the high school. 
For example, in ig51 the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education (established by the Ford Foundation) 
initiated and financed an experiment in “skipping” 
high school students. Under the Early Admissions 
Program, as it is now called, 420 boys and girls, most 
of them sixteen or under, who had completed at least 
the tenth grade and seemed “ready, both academi- 
cally and in terms of personal maturity, to enter 
college” were given Ford scholarships to any one 
of eleven colleges participating in the experiment: 
Chicago, Columbia, Fisk, Goucher, Lafayette, Louis- 
ville, Oberlin, Shimer, Utah, Wisconsin, and Yale. 
In 1952 a twelfth college, Morehouse, joined the pro- 
gram, and 440 scholarships were awarded. Additional 
grants in 1953 and 1954 brought the total of Ford 
scholars to »350. 


This fund-financed experiment, which ended in 
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1956, made a real breakthrough—at least on the col- 
lege front—in the education of the gifted. Today an 
increasing number of colleges are making early ad- 
missions a part of their policy. The young scholars 
demonstrated to the skeptics that a gifted youngster 
can skip a year or even two years of high school and 
still adjust socially, emotionally, and academically 
to college life at least as well as—and sometimes bet- 
ter than—his older classmates. 

Another form of acceleration is the speed-up pro- 
gram. This enables individual students or a whole 
class to do the work of several grades in less time 
than normally. For example, in Baltimore a pupil of 
high ability may complete the three years of junior 
high school in two years. In senior high school he 
may take a year ol college-level work and thus quali- 
fy for admission to college as a sophomore. To Balti- 
more’s credit, this program has been in operation 
there for some fifty years. Graduates have been ad- 
mitted to the sophomore classes of such well-known 
colleges as Cornell, Goucher, Oberlin, and Smith. 

Acceleration through the provision of college 
level work in high schools received nation-wide im 
petus from another experimental program of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education—the Ad- 
vanced Standing Program, now sponsored by the Col 
lege Entrance Examination Board. The Board pro 
vides high schools with descriptions of college courses 
in twelve fields and prepares examinations in them. 
Students who pass the examinations may apply for 
college credit. Sometimes by carrying heavier than 
normal schedules in college or by attending summet 
sessions, students admitted with advanced standing 
can complete college in three years. Or they can take 
more advanced work or venture into fields they 
might otherwise not have time to explore. In 1953 
54, the first year of the program, eighteen secondary 
schools and 532 students participated. Last year, ac- 
cording to the Fund, 1,229 students from 110 schools 
took 2,199 exams and entered 138 colleges. 

This program faces several obstacles. For one, 
some high schools cannot give college-level work. 
This block is indeed great because of the shortage of 
adequately trained teachers. Besides, some colleges 
are reluctant to admit that high schools can give 
college courses. And some sincere administrators and 
teachers believe that more profitable experiences can 


be provided for gifted youth within the high school. 


Richer Fare for Fast Learners 


Enrichment of the gifted child’s educational pro- 
gram is another widely recommended means of meet- 
ing his special needs. Under one plan the gifted pu- 
pil remains with his peers in the regular classroom, 
but the teacher tries to stimulate his interests and 
challenge his abilities through special activities and 
projects. In arithmetic, for example, the gifted child 
may be encouraged to apply a newly learned process 
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The flowering of a young talent can bring untold 
blessings to mankind. Can we afford 


to spurn those blessings? 





to a variety of practical problems. Or he may be stim- 
ulated to perfect the skills that are needed for in- 
dividual research. 

Reading offers great opportunities for enrichment. 
The gifted child should be encouraged to use the 
library and other resources for carrying on inde- 
pendent study projects. Wide reading can_ bring 
great pleasure and rich rewards. Through reading, 
the gifted pupil can gain more understanding of 
himself and of others. But one tact should be remem- 
bered: The gifted child learns academic material in 
about half the time needed by classmates with aver- 
age endowments. As Marian Scheifele says in The 
Gifted Child in the Regular Classroom: 

He will have free time, then, either for the entire period 
several days each week or for a part of the daily period. Such 
free time may be devoted to independent activities such 
as visiting community facilities, working in the library, 
interviewing resource persons, joining other classes for 


activities of special interest to him, working on school- 
wide projects. 


The skillful teacher will plan many activities to 
insure profitable use of the gifted child’s free time. 
Creative writing, debates, individual research, group 


projects, investigations in science, community ex- 
plorations, the making of special reports, and inde- 
pendent reading in special fields are recommended 
for enriching the diet of the gifted child. In high 
school the gifted student may be encouraged to take 
extra subjects. In specialized schools, such as the 
Bronx High School of Science, the gifted student has 
an opportunity not only to take part in a compre- 
hensive program but also to specialize in science. 

At best, an enrichment program tries to stimulate 
the gifted child to a point where his understanding 
of the basic subjects is broader and deeper than that 
ol the average child. At their worst, programs labeled 
“enrichment” merely offer busy work, that “more of 
the same” which kills rather than encourages initia- 
tive and creativity. 

Enrichment programs demand time, imagination, 
and ingenuity of the classroom teacher. Few teachers 
have had training in building curriculums for the 
gilted. Yet most good classroom teachers have had 
experience in studying the needs and interests of 
their pupils and in providing the materials and ex- 
pericnces needed to satisfy individual differences. 
There are books and articles on the subject of en- 
richment in ever increasing numbers, but many 
teachers in overcrowded classrooms lack time and 
energy to translate these suggestions into concrete 
plans tor individual pupils. 
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For Birds of a Feather 

Another method of providing educational stimula- 
tion for the gifted is through ability grouping. With- 
in a classroom the teacher divides pupils into two 
or three groups of similar ability, providing op- 
portunities for each on a different level of difficulty. 
Teachers also divide their classes according to inter- 
ests and encourage pupils to make contributions on 
various levels. 

It is not uncommon for school systems to hold 
special classes (called by a variety of names, such 
as “opportunity room”) for slow learners. Similarly 
some systems segregate rapid learners in special 
classes. A large city may provide a special school. 
For example, the Hunter College Elementary School 
in New York City is devoted exclusively to the edu- 
cation of gifted children aged three to eleven. Ac- 
celeration is not used, but a wide variety of activities 
is introduced to offer enrichment. 

For thirty years the Cleveland school system has 
been identifying gifted children and providing edu- 
cation suited to their abilities in classes called major 
work classes. Any pupil whose abilities appear to be 
markedly above average is given certain tests. If he 
has an 1.Q. of 125 or above, if the school staff thinks 
he will profit from special work, and if his parents 
agree, he is placed in a “major work class.” Since a 
single school is not likely to have enough gifted chil- 
dren for a class, major work classes are set up in a 
limited number of schools, chosen in part because of 
their accessibility by public transportation. One 
major work class will include second-, third-, and 
fourth-grade pupils; another, fifth- and sixth-graders. 

The major work program uses enrichment, not 
acceleration. The focus is on developing the child’s 
initiative, creativity, and responsibility in planning, 
carrying through, and evaluating his own and group 
projects. Self-motivation exceeds teacher motivation. 
Group discussion supplants teacher-pupil recitation, 
with the youngsters rotating the role of discussion 
leader and evaluating their own and others’ perform- 
ance as leaders and participants. The work diflers 
little in kind and method trom that carried on in 
a good classroom, but its quality is unmistakably 
higher, according to Theodore Hall's perceptive ob- 
servations in his book entitled Gifted Children: The 
Cleveland Story. 

In the typical classroom the bright pupil may 
bore, irritate, or mystify his classmates. In the major 
work class his intellectual equals not only tollow his 
thinking but push it ahead. The qualitative level of 
thinking, reporting, and discussion soars. There is 
emphasis also on the arts, including creative writing. 
Typing and French are included. The children par- 
ticipate in regular school activities and routines and 
have their physical education in regular classes. 

A somewhat different program that has received 
much attention is “partial segregation” followed in 
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the Colfax Elementary School of Pittsburgh. Here 
all children spend the first half of the morning in 
regular classes. Their schedule includes safety, char- 
acter education, music, art, and games. When skill 
subjects are taken up, the gifted children go to a 
workshop. Enrichment includes the study of German 
and research on special interests. 

Los Angeles and Allentown, Pennsylvania, have 
also pioneered in special education for gifted chil- 
dren. Within the past five years Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, and several other cities have established spe- 
cial classes. Those in Indianapolis offer gifted chil- 
dren an opportunity to experiment with, and de- 
velop, their academic interests. Critical thinking and 
evaluation are stressed. French lessons start in the 
filth grade, typing in the seventh and eighth grades. 

Of course curriculum enrichment can be more 
easily accomplished in a special class than in a regu- 
lar classroom. But many schools have no classrooms 
or funds for such classes. Moreover, in small cities, 
towns, and rural districts the enrollments are too 
small to permit the practice. Accordingly we are 
hopeful that more and more regular classroom teach- 
ers will assume this responsibility—encouraged by 
wise parents and helpful administrators. 

Another trend is to devise special opportunities for 
rapid learners interested in a particular subject, such 
as science. I have already mentioned the Bronx High 
School of Science. The Forest Hills, New York, High 
School offers honors programs in science, math, social 
studies, and English. Unusually effective offerings in 
science have been made available for able students 
in the high schools of Evanston, Illinois; Rochester, 
New York; West Phoenix, Arizona; and other cities. 

Special educational provisions for the intellectu- 
ally gifted should continue throughout the student's 
schooling. If at any point the challenge ceases, the 
gifted youth may fritter away his time or “languish 
in idleness,” frustrated and bored. L. M. Terman re- 
ported that in certain colleges about 20 per cent of 
the gifted sophomores and 15 per cent of the gilted 
freshmen exceeded the median scores of seniors on 
objective achievement tests. What an invitation to 
laziness! Small wonder that Professor Terman pro- 
posed we “quit accrediting college courses, and credit 
instead the individual student.” 


Gifts in Various Guises 

The programs described thus far are designed pri- 
marily for the intellectually gifted child—the pupil 
of superior mental endowment who can usually be 
identified through standard intelligence tests. But 
there are valuable human gifts besides abstract intel- 
ligence: mechanical ability, social leadership, and 
creative talent in writing, music, art, dramatics, and 
the dance. Portland, Oregon, in cooperation with 
Reed College and with financial aid from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, has been doing 
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important pioneering work since 1952 in identifying 
talented children. Pilot “special interest” classes have 
been set up in elementary schools, and junior-senior 
seminars in high schools. Quincy, Illinois, also is 
doing notable experimentation in discovering and 
developing special talents. And Northwestern Uni- 
versity, through its School of Speech, has pioneered 
in encouraging talented high school pupils to par- 
ticipate in its summer “cherub” program. 

The school is not the only agency, however, that 
can help the gifted child develop his potentialities. 
This past summer, for example, the Jackson Me- 
morial Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Maine, invited 
twenty-seven pre-college students to work and study 
with the eminent scientists of this famous research 
center. In various communities programs to foster 
children’s special talents and abilities are sponsored 
by art and children’s museums, libraries, recreation 
councils, and civic and youth organizations. Parents, 
too, encourage gifted children by providing varied 
experiences for the exercise of their talents. The 
importance of home-school cooperation in guiding 
and encouraging the gifted cannot be overestimated. 

Any community, however small, can do something 
for its talented Johnnys and Marys—if it recognizes 
the need and is determined to deal as fairly with 
its gifted children as with all others. Talent. is 
something we cannot aflord to waste, for the sake 
both of the individual who has it and of our society, 
which needs it. 

It is barely ten years since the American Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children reemphasized the need to 
conserve talent and ability. Through the efforts of 
this group, the book The Gifted Child was published 
in 1951. In the final chapter, we pointed to the waste 
of talent and cautioned that America might fail to 
develop her quota of leaders in important areas, 
such as science, unless home and school cooperated 
more effectively to foster the full development of 
its gifted children and youth. Again and again we 
have cited findings on the neglect of the gifted. 

It was pointed out, too, that the Soviet Union was 
probably turning out graduate engineers at a much 
more rapid rate than we. The Russians, it seemed, 
were zealous indeed to identify and train their gifted 
youth, Today we have seen a great accomplishment 
of the Soviet Union in space exploration. Many of 
us welcome this but regret that we cannot trace a 
still larger accomplishment to our own gilted per- 
sons, had their talent been identified early. 

We parents and teachers are the custodians of 
our children’s talent. If we are indifferent to this 
great treasure in our midst, humanity and the world 
will be the poorer for our negligence. But once we 
rouse ourselves to the infinite value these gifts may 
have for children and for all of us, can we rest until 
we have thrust open every door separating us from 
the beneficence of human gifts used for mankind? 
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PAUL J. MISNER 


SUS 
AND STRAI 


Vant to get away from it all? Dreaming of escape in 


suburbs maybe? Don’t count on a flight to the 
nge of the city to bring you unshadowed serenity 


fe in this fabled blue heaven has its share of thistl 


This is the fourth article in the 1957-58 study program on the school-age child. 


1HINGS AREN'T WHAT THEY USED TO BE in suburbia. 
Since 1947 people by the million have been moving 
to the suburbs. Today more than thirty million live 
in these communities, and the line still forms on the 
right. 

In the good old days people went to the suburbs 
to escape the noise, the smell, the congestion, and 
the contusion of city life. The charm of suburbia 
stemmed from the open fields, the patches of woods, 
the unobstructed view of blue skies, and the oppor- 


tunity for gracious living provided by a semirural 
environment. 


dyl’s End 

sut things have changed. The open fields are dis- 
appearing. Sturdy oaks are yielding to the bulldozer 
as it makes way for the Jones family and their shiny 
new bilevel home. The skies are still blue, but the 
view is sometimes obstructed by the factory building 
designed for light industry or by the apartment house 
designed for the newest newcomers. 

Suburbia is losing its semirural charm, and it is 
becoming less and less easy to live graciously there. 
Trafic and parking conditions have become exasper- 
atingly difhcult. The streets of suburbia were never 
intended to accommodate so many cars. Shopping 
at the supermarket requires the ingenuity of a quar- 
terback and the patience of Job. Sewers, planned 
originally for a small village, strain and sometimes 
break down under their increased burden, and the 
inhabitants of new subdivisions frantically install 
sump pumps to empty their oft-flooded basements. 
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Many of us who have lived in the suburbs for 
years sometimes wish that the flood of immigrants, 
too, might be held back. We know, however, that 
our wishes will never be fulfilled. The hope for 
suburbia lies not in nostalgic yearning for the past 
but in imaginative planning for the future. 

At the Cincinnati convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers a panel of distin- 
guished experts addressed themselves to the very 
timely topic, “Community Progress Through Re- 
sourceful Planning.” They emphasized the need for 
community-wide participation in the development 
ol land-use plans, zoning ordinances, subdivision con- 
trol, thoroughfare plans, housing and building codes, 
and public works programs. These technicalities may 
appear somewhat removed trom the usual program 
of the local parent-teacher association, but they are 
urgent and legitimate concerns of parents. The loca- 
tion and size of new school sites affect directly the 
health and safety of children. Parks and recreational 
facilities provide room for children and adults to en- 
joy themselves and each other. Through effective 
community planning, suburbia can remain an attrac- 
tive place in which to live graciously. But it will re- 
main so only if the parents in the community assume 
their appropriate responsibility for its present and 
future growth. 

The schools of suburbia too are experiencing 
growing pains. In the past many of them have been 
able to provide superior educational opportunities. 
Teachers have been well trained and experienced. 
Small classes have made it possible for them to give 
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desirable attention to each child’s needs and abilities. 
School buildings have been fully equipped and gener- 
ously supplied with books and other instructional 
materials. 


gut today, in many suburban communities, it is 
diffcult to maintain these educational advantages. 
The construction of new school buildings lags be- 
hind the increase in enrollments. Thus it becomes 
necessary to enlarge classes and in some places to en- 
roll children for half-day sessions. Nor has the teach- 
er shortage bypassed the suburbs. Suburban schools 
are finding it difficult to attract and retain compe- 
tent, qualified career teachers. 

Suburban schools are also in financial trouble. A 
decade ago most suburban communities were able to 
support their schools adequately from local property 
taxes. As these communities grew, the proportion be- 
tween assessed valuation and the number of children 
enrolled in the schools decreased steadily. This de- 
cline, coupled with the taxing limitations imposed 
by the state, is presenting school officials with stub- 
born financial problems. 

Another group of school problems besets suburbia. 
These problems are deeply imbedded in the aspira- 
tions and motivations of the community’s adult citi- 
zens. The parents and teachers of suburbia need to 
examine critically and frankly the social climate of 
the community, especially as it affects the education 
of children. Such self-examination might well con- 
sider how effectively the home is cooperating with 
the school in furthering the intellectual, social, phys- 
ical, and spiritual growth of our junior citizens. 
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Four Facets of Growth 





© H. Armstrong Roberis 


Let us examine these four educational needs of 
children. 

Intellectual needs. Some critics notwithstanding, 
the modern elementary school does recognize the three 
R’s as the core of any sound program of education. 
And elementary school children learn not only to 
read but to read reflectively and with discrimina- 
tion. They not only acquire number skills but learn 
the meaning of number and how it is applied in 
practical situations. The modern school does more 
than teach the skills of oral and written expression; 
it gives children many opportunities to use lan- 
guage fluently, accurately, and creatively. It at- 
taches importance to science education, and even in 
kindergarten it provides children with opportuni- 
ties to engage in problem-solving activities that use 
the scientific method of investigation and _ study. 
Finally the library of the good elementary school is 
becoming more and more a center of instructional 
resources, designed to enrich the curriculum and to 
stimulate children’s interests. 

Yet today the schools of suburbia, like all schools, 
face rugged competition. Children are spending pre- 
cious hours watching television, reading comic books, 
and engaging in endurance contests to determine 
how long they can tie up the family telephone. None 
of these activities contributes very much to their in- 
tellectual development. To make such growth possi- 
ble, the schools need greater cooperation and under- 
standing from parents. The home should become a 
place where books, reading, and enlightened conver- 
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sation are valued. The daily schedule of the family 
should provide periods of quiet when children have 
opportunity for reading, study, and dreaming. 

Social needs.—Modern elementary schools attach 
great importance to the social education of children. 
The program ol social studies and science helps them 
to understand the world in which they live. It pro- 
motes desirable attitudes, ideals, and habits of think- 
ing and acting. 

In many suburban communities home and school 
conflict on the purposes and values of social educa- 
tion. For some parents the social education of their 
children consists in a determined effort to keep up 
with the Joneses. The result is frequently a distorted 
view of social values. Children become prematurely 
involved in an endless round of ultrasophisticated 
activities. They tend to overemphasize material pos- 
sessions and social prestige. We cannot teach gen- 
uine concern and respect for others to children who 
do not know how to recognize intrinsic worth—either 
of people or of deeds. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in this tendency of 
suburbia to overemphasize social activities is that it 
may encourage a dull conformity. We live in a time 
when there is a strong need for independent think- 
ing and decision-making based upon clearly defined 
values and ideals. The parent-teacher association in 
many a suburban community might well initiate an 
intensive appraisal of the program of school and com- 
munity activities in which children are participating. 
Probably, alas, this evaluation will reveal that in 
suburbia youngsters are doing “too much—too early.” 

Physical needs.—All_ schools recognize their re- 
sponsibility to promote the physical fitness of chil- 
dren. Many suburban school systems provide excel- 
lent programs of health and physical education. But 
these programs are weakened and undermined by 
overly protective parents who chauffeur their chil- 
dren everywhere they go and insulate them from 
health-building exposure to rain, sleet, and snow. 

Says a recent issue of U.S. News and World Re- 
port: “Parents are being warned that their children 
taken to school in buses, chauffeured to activities, 
freed from muscle-building chores and entertained 
in front of TV sets are getting soft and flabby.” 


The unhappy result of this oversoft regime ap- 
peared plainly in the report of a conference called by 
President Eisenhower in June 1955 to consider the 


physical fitness of American youth. It was attended 
by leaders from nearly every segment of American 
life. The report showed an imperative need for im- 
provement of facilities and programs in health and 
physical education. After the conference President 
Eisenhower appointed a national commission on 
physical fitness to arouse public interest and to stim- 
ulate action at community, state, and national levels. 
It is a call which may well be heeded by P.T.A.’s in 
suburban areas. 
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Moral and spiritual needs.—Across the nation 
there is widespread public awareness of the need for 
schools to be concerned with moral and spiritual 
values. But when we try to define the extent of the 
schools’ responsibility, differences of opinion arise. 
Sydney J. Harris, the distinguished columnist of the 
Chicago Daily News, contends that the whole respon- 
sibility for moral and spiritual education rests, not 
on the school, but on the home. He says, in part: 

“The modern American family has, by and large, 
abdicated its responsibility for the moral and emo- 
tional growth of young people. We like to think 
that sending a child to school at the age of six will 
magically transform him into a model of cooperation 
and charm. Schools are expected to teach children 
how to wipe their noses, tell the truth, accept bur- 
dens cheerfully, and drive a car without maiming the 
first pedestrian who gets in their way. 

“But the schools are not designed to do any of 
this; and when they try, they fail not only in these 
tasks but also in their proper tasks—of teaching chil- 
dren how to read, write, and count.” 


Yes and No, Mr. Columnist 


Most of us can agree with Mr. Harris that primary 
responsibility for moral and spiritual values does 
rest on the home and the church. We do not agree, 
however, that the schools have no such responsibility. 
Responsibility for the education of children cannot 
be conveniently divided into neat categories. As in 
the other three areas of child development, the school 
shares this responsibility with the home. The stresses 
and strains of suburbia constitute a challenge that is 
community-wide. It demands the dedicated efforts ol 
home, church, and school. 

Former city dwellers are learning from experience 
that suburbia is no problem-free paradise. Newcom- 
ers to the mushrooming communities beyond the city 
limits may even expect to find themselves face to face 
with the very annoyances and frustrations they 
thought they had left behind—plus a set of others. 
Unless families are to be eternally running away, 
they will have to think of creative solutions. Even 
the suburbanite who finds in his new neighborhood 
all that he hoped tor cannot rest. For he soon discov- 
ers that only by vigilance and intelligent planning 
can he keep his dream intact. The thoughtful subur- 
banite will tell you that the problem boils down to 
this: Good communities, city or suburban, call fon 
responsibility and caring. 





Paul J. Misner, immediate past president of the 
American Association of School Administrators, now 
serves the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
as chairman of its School Education Committee. Dr. 
Misner is superintendent of schools in Glencoe, Ill- 
nois, where his work on behalf of effective school- 
community relations has set an example for the nation, 
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The Know-how of “Know Your 
Schools” 

From Mrs. Louise S. Walker, national 
chairman of Audio-Visual Services, 
and Mrs. Leon S. Price, national chair- 
man of Publicity, exciting 
news that parent-teacher groups will 
soon have access to some unusually ex 
pert 


comes the 


information on techniques of 
creating public interest in education. 
The National Broadcasting Company, 
with the cooperation of the U.S. Office 
of Education and the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, Welfare, 
conducted an “Know Your 
Schools” campaign for six weeks be- 
ginning October 12 over its 
radio and TV stations in eight cities. 
NBC will share with others the bene 


and 
intensive 


thirteen 


fits of the vast creative efforts that went 
into the programing of this major pub 
lic service project. 
\ comprehensive report is being 
prepared on the different approaches 
used in the eight cities, each approach 
designed for a This 


documentation 


particular city 


fascinating, helpful 
will be ready for distribution early in 
1958, Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Price re- 
They 


port. audio 


urge chairmen of 
visual services and publicity 
trict, council, and local 
requests for it to NBC Program In- 
formation, NBC, Room 780-H, Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
This they believe, will pro- 
vide valuable blueprints for developing 


local “know your schools” projects. 


state, dis 


to send their 


material, 


Facts at Your Fingertips 


Facts on accidents are indispensable 
to safety chairmen, according to Mrs. 
P. D. Bevil, national chairman of Safe- 
ty. They bolster any speech or article 
and provide copy for compelling post- 
ers. Safety chairmen will find just the 
reliable statistics they need, Mrs. Bevil 
says, in Accident Facts, an annual pub 
lication of the National Safety Council 
The 1957 edition is now available from 


the Council (425 North Michigan 


at your service 


Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois) for $1.15. 

A new edition of the National Con- 
gress’ own safety pamphlet, Signals for 
Safety, is ready. When the first 
edition was published in 1954, an ar- 
ticle in The New York Times Maga- 
zine called it “the most complete safety 
pamphlet we've yet,” 
‘not only 


now 


seen 

the usual recommendations 
home-and-familv but 
suggestions on such matters as 
community safety projects and adult 
education.” The new edition is as com- 
plete as the earlier one and brings all 
Statistics up to date. Copies can be ob- 
tained from state congress offices or the 
National Office for fifty cents each. 


covering 


for safe living 


also 


Speak Up and Talk Back, Please! 


Mrs. 
of the 


Newton P. Leonard, chairman 
directors of the Na- 


tional Parent-Teacher, reports that cor- 


board of 


respondence from the magazine’s sub- 
scribers is growing tremendously. Let- 
ters to the editors come from all parts 
of the world, including Nigeria, Israel, 
the Fiji New Zealand. 
Nothing is more heartening to the edi- 
Mrs. 
from 


Islands, and 


tors, says than to hear 


reader 


Leonard, 

the himself. 
“Whether he praises or criticizes us is 
not the main point. What is, is the 
knowledge that he has been sufficiently 
stirred to speak up and talk back.” 


directly 


Heralds of Good Will 


Everywhere, everywhere in these pre- 
Christmas weeks bright, colorful 
displays of children’s books. American 
boys and girls are fortunate. In their 
homes, schools, and libraries they find 
an abundance of books to delight and 
inform them. But what about the chil- 
the underde- 
veloped and depressed areas of the 
world, books are scarce. Impoverished 
and 


are 


dren of other lands? In 


homes schools 


cannot provide 
There are children, hungry fo1 
who never even seen a 


book. But books can be provided for 


them. 


stories, have 
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CONTRIBUTED BY OUR 
NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


these youngsters, Mrs. Durand 
Taylor, national chairman of Interna 
tional Relations, if P.T.A.’s continue 
their splendid support of the CARE 
Children’s Book Fund. This project 


was developed 


Says 


cooperatively a few 
years ago by the National Congress of 
Parents and the 
Library Association, and the 
tion for Childhood Education. 
Through the project, gay, durable, 
instructive, and entertaining 
carefully selected by the 
brary Association, go to 
braries, orphanages, 
children abroad. They 
Americans’ 


Teachers, American 


A ssc cla 


books, 
American Li 
schools, li 
individual 
are symbols of 
concern for their young 
neighbors overseas. They sow the seeds 
of friendship for America in the hearts 
and minds of the generation that will 
share with our youngsters responsibili 


and 


ties for tomorrow's world. By continu 
ing to support the CARE Children’s 
Book Fund, P.T.A.’s will help to build 
peace on earth for all children. 

P.T.A. contributions, says Mrs. Tay 
lor, should be sent directly to the Na- 
tional Othce, North Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Contributions in 


700 


any amount are welcome at any time 


Grist for the Publicity Mill 


Mrs. Leon S. Price, national chair 
man of Publicity, has sent state pub 
licity chairmen reprints of an excellent 
article, ““The P.T.A. and You,” which 
appeared in the September issue of 
Changing Times: The Kiplinger Maga 
zine. (It’s an article that will make 
P.T.A. members burst their buttons!) 
Except for a small amount of especially 
prepared material, the author culled 
the basic facts for his lively piece from 
National Congress publications, Mrs. 
Price reports. 

Go and do likewise, she urges pub 
licity chairmen. In state and national 
publications there is an inexhaustible 
supply of material to enliven and en 
rich publicity 
perspective and depth. 


releases, giving them 
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WHENEVER HE HEARS A FAMILIAR “R-R-RING,” three- 
months-old Billy opens his eyes and turns his head 
in the direction of the telephone. Mother, excited at 
this evidence of precocity, tells the neighbors about 
Billy’s extraordinary alertness and starts sending for 
catalogues from leading colleges. 

Father looks despairingly at the ceiling, shrugs his 
shoulders, and remarks that all kids Billy’s age can 
do the same thing—and anyway what does it prove? 

Who's right? Neither, really. 

During the past thirty-five years, psychologists have 
made a number of intensive studies of healthy in- 
fants, so as to answer some perplexing questions about 
their development—questions like these: What is in- 
telligence in infants? Is it possible to measure it? Can 
you predict how intelligent a small baby will be later 
on by observing his activities? Does it make any sense 
at all to give babies IQ tests? 

Infants of all ages—some as young as ninety-six 
hours—have been closely observed by psychologists 
and students of child development. From the records 
of these observations a number of “tests” have been 
devised, based on the characteristic abilities of babies 
at every month of age from birth on. 

For example, the one-month-old will usually look 
at a small, bright object held above his face and will 
be visibly startled by a sharp, clacking sound. At 
three months the infant can generally make soft coo- 
ing sounds and will smile when someone nods or talks 
to him. At four months he will turn his head toward 
a ringing bell. (Billy’s mother was right, then, on 
one count at least. Billy was being a little preco- 
cious in turning toward the ringing phone at three 
months.) 

At six months most babies can pick up a small toy 
from the trays of their high chairs, and by eight 
months they will turn to look for the toy when it 
falls. By eight months, too, most babies can sit alone, 
and a month or two later they may begin to creep 
and crawl. The one-year-old imitates such actions as 
scribbling on paper with a crayon or stirring a spoon 
in a cup. Walking alone and speaking the earliest 
words generally come somewhere between thirteen 
and fifteen months. 
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Some children perform these and other activities 
ahead of schedule. Many are a little behind. The 
important question is, Will the child who performs 
at a six-months level when he is five months old grow 
up to be brighter than average? And will the seven- 
months-old who is performing at the same six-months 


level grow up to be duller than average? In any spe- 


cific case, the answer could be yes, no, or maybe, 
because no one can really tell. 

When psychologists have compared the scores made 
by children on these infant tests with their IQ test 
scores at age three, they have found absolutely no 
relationship. The fact is that a baby’s ability to join 
in a game of peek-a-boo or pick up a fallen block 
before, on, or after a statistically determined “nor- 
mal’ age for these activities predicts nothing at all 
about his later intelligence. 

For example, there is a recorded case of one child 
who had an IQ of 85—fairly low—at six months but 
scored a very high 145 at eighteen years. Another 
child, apparently brighter in infancy, had an IQ of 
140 at six months but leveled off at a below-average 
83 at eighteen years. If we compare these two chil- 
dren, the one who was fifty-five points higher at six 
months was sixty-two points lower than the other 
eighteen years later. Usually children do not show 
such dramatic changes in IQ as did these two, but 
increases and drops of twenty and thirty points over 
a period of years are not uncommon. 


Are 1Q‘s Miscues? 

It looks, then, as if Billy’s father, when he said 
“Anyway what does it prove?”’ might have been right 
after all. 

Not exactly. It is true that an infant’s test scores 
tell us nothing about what to expect from him later 
on and therefore cannot be used to screen out the 
brighter and duller children. Yet these scores do 
have a real value for parents and others interested 
in a certain child. They can tell us the rate at which 
he is maturing, whether he is happy and responsive, 
and whether his progress is healthy in comparison 
with his earlier growth. 

We know that a baby is developing well if he 
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responds happily to stimuli and is able to perform 
progressively more difficult and complex activities as 
he grows older, even though he may depart somewhat 
from the “normal” pattern. If, however, tests show 


an abnormal lack of responsiveness or poor and spotty 


progress as compared with earlier achievements, steps 
may be taken to discover and remedy his difficulty. 
As the baby grows older, the tests do become better 
indicators of later intelligence levels. By the time the 
child is four or five, their predictions are generally 
quite accurate. Much remains to be learned, however, 
about how children grow and develop, physically as 


well as intellectually. 





Parents, though they know better, tend to think 
their baby is destined to be a great writer if he 
scribbles on paper before he’s one year old. Or 
conversely they tend to despair if he hasn't even 
said ‘‘Mama”’ by the venerable age of eighteen 
months. How reliable is such speculation? From 
the Institute of Mental Health, where young 
minds are being investigated, comes a 

clarifying view of what we can and cannot 


predict about a child’s intelligence. 
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What Is Intelligence? 


The question of what intelligence really is remains 
a point of dispute. Defining intelligence is especially 
difhcult in very young infants, since the range ol 
actions they are capable of performing is so small. 
Can we gauge intelligence by a child's sharpness of 
hearing, the quick reflexes of the pupil of his eye, on 
the good neuromuscular coordination he shows in 
picking up a fallen block? A positive answer can be 
seriously questioned. Indeed we may be mistaken if 
we call any behavior of a baby under six months spe- 
cifically “‘mental” in nature. 

Intelligence, it seems to me, is not just a single o1 
simple capacity for learning. Rather it is a succession 
of constantly developing functions. Each more com- 
plex function depends on the combination of a 
number of simpler ones that have matured earlier. 
For example, copying a square is a complex action, 
involving among other things the ability to grip the 
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pencil and hold it in correct position; the perception 
of the relation between moving it along on the paper 
and producing a mark; and also the awareness ol a 
relation between the visual image of four corners and 
straight lines and the movements necessary to pro- 
duce this same picture on paper. 

Che rate at which the simpler and more complex 
functions develop shows a great deal of variation in 
different children. A month-old infant with sensitive 
hearing equipment may be precocious in his startled 
reaction to a sudden noise. To be sure, this gives him 
some slight advantage in developing more complex 
functions. Yet his coordination may mature slowly 
enough so that he is not at all precocious in turning 
his head toward a ringing bell at five months. We 
constantly see children who got off to an early start 
slow down as more complex functions develop. Others 
whose earlier ones were a little late in developing 
may catch up later, as the complex activities mature 
more rapidly. Of course, on the other hand, some 
precocious infants tend to stay precocious, and some 
slow ones tend to stay slow. 

Here at the National Institute of Mental Health 
we are trying to learn more about the development 
and growth of the many functions that seem to make 
up what we call intelligence in the growing child. 


COMING 
NEXT MONTH 


One investigator is studying the personality charac- 
teristics of children only four days old, before the 
environment has had much of an influence on their 
behavior. 

He has already noted important individual differ- 
ences among the infants in the way they suck the 
nipples of their bottles, and he is now testing their 
motor activity and the acuteness of their senses. 

Other scientists are studying the effect of social 
stimulation on the vocal behavior of infants. They 
want to discover to what extent a child’s social be- 
havior is influenced by such adult actions as talking 
to him and fondling him. The results should tell us 
what sort of experiences tend to call forth various 
responses in very young infants. Still other research 
is being done on how parents’ attitudes affect the 
mental and emotional development of young children. 

Similar research is being carried on all over the 
nation at institutions specializing in the study of 
child development. 


Growing by Timetables 


It has been universally observed that all children 
grow rapidly at some periods of growth and relatively 
slowly at others. The causes of these variations seem 
to be of two kinds. Each child has a sort of inborn 
timetable of physical and mental growth. This time- 
table sets a basic pattern upon which an infinite num- 
ber of outer forces act. Emotional health or illness, 
opportunities for mental development, the encour- 
agement the child gets from his parents and teachers 
—all these influence the basic growth pattern. Sup- 
pose a child is physically ill much of the time or 
has limited opportunities for learning or is made 
unhappy by lack of encouragement or approval. Such 
a child is likely to function at a less mature level than 
is the physically and emotionally healthy youngster 
whose achievements are appreciated and encouraged. 

This much we know. We know that each child 
inherits a potentiality for mental growth. The extent 
to which he fulfills it depends largely on his free- 
dom from chronic discouragement and depression. It 
depends equally on how much adults encourage and 
approve his efforts to grapple with the difficulties that 
come with each stage of physical and mental growth. 





A few years ago Nancy Bayley left the University 
of California’s Institute of Child Welfare to become 
chief of the Child Development Section in the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health at Bethesda, Mary- 
land. Though Dr. Bayley gained national renown for 
her methods of predicting children’s physical growth, 
she continues to do important research on the devel- 
opment of mental abilities. 


“Children Don’t ‘Just Outgrow’ Allergies” by Justin M. Andrews, M.D., Director, 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 
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NOTES from the newsfront 


Second Thoughts About First Aid. 

The Red Cross First Aid 
Textbook has appeared in a new edi 
tion (published by Doubleday, $1.00, 
or 75 cents in paper covers), complete- 
ly rewritten for the 
1945. Important changes: 
respiration is by the  back-pressure, 
arm-lift method (instead of by the 
Schaeffer prone-pressure 
before). Minor wounds with slight 
bleeding should be washed with cool 
water and Frostbitten parts 
should be rewarmed quickly by immer 
sion in water 


American 


time since 


Artificial 


first 


method, as 


soap. 


at about body tempera- 
ture (go to 100 degrees); no hot water 
bottles and no rubbing. Heat burns 
(as distinct 


should 


chemical 
be covered with 
applied dry (no 


from burns) 
sterile gauze, 
ointment), with a 
bandage to hold it in place. 


Christmas Joy to All Children.— 
UNICEF greeting cards are not just 
handsome missives to carry good wishes 
and messages to friends. They are food 
and medicine for needy children. All 
proceeds from the world-wide sale of 
UNICEF 
United 


greeting 
Nations 


cards go to the 
Children’s Fund to 
help conquer the diseases and malnu 
trition that afflict the world’s under 
privileged children. For Christmas 1957 
UNICEF offers ten enchanting new de 
signs. The cards are sold in boxes of 
ten, with envelopes, for $1.25 a box. 
They can be ordered from the 
UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, United 
Nations, N.Y. 
bring joy to three people—yourself, the 
recipient, and an unhappy child. 


Each card you send can 


Additives May Be Subtracted.—“Uncle 
Sam is getting tougher all the time on 
what he will allow in a can of 
tables,” says an official of the I 
and Drug 


vege- 
1.S. Food 
Administration. Some sub 
stances added to food during process 
ing may be harmful to human beings 
Under present law, the Food and Drug 
Administration has to prove that an 
additive is harmful before it can com 


pel a food manufacturer to stop using 
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it. Now an administration-sponsored 
bill puts the burden of proof on the 
manufacturer Uncle Sam. 
Happily the prospects for passage of 
this much needed 
excellent. 


instead of 


legislation seem 


Women for Peace.——A record number 
of women are representing their coun- 
tries at the current session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 
Twenty-seven nations have sent a total 
of thirty-six women representatives. 
Twelve have full delegate status; the 
others are alternates. In the United 
Mrs. Oswald B. 
Lord and Mrs. Francis D. Griffin, both 
alternates. Mrs. Griffin is known to mo- 
tion-picture-going Americans as Irene 
Dunne, the film actress. 


States delegation are 


Good News for Suckers.—Baby suck his 
thumb? Don’t worry about it, say Chi- 
cago pediatricians Alfred S. and How- 
ard S. Traisman. They base their ad- 
vice on findings from what is probably 
the largest study of thumb-sucking ever 
to be made. Over the last fifteen years 
the two physicians have observed 2,650 
infants and children, 45 
sucked their 
found no statistical 


per cent of 
thumbs. They 
relation between 


whom 


thumb-sucking and 


breast-feeding, 
colic, heredity, dental disorders, or psy- 


chological problems. 


California’s 
dents 


Bonanza for Needy Stu 
The impressive sum of $177,500 

tl irgest amount in its history—has 
been allocated by the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers this vear 
to provide loans and scholarships for 
college students. During the current 


school year, loans totaling $137,500 
The loans may be used 
for any type of higher education, pro 


fe ssional or 


will be made. 


addition, 
the congress in 1958-59 will offer thir 
ty-five elementary teacher education 
scholarships of $400 each; twenty-eight 
secondary teacher education scholar 
ships of $400 each; eight $1,000 special 
education fellowships; one $1,000 in- 


vocational. In 


1957 


ternational relations fellowship; twen- 
ty-five summer scholarships of $150 
each for advanced training in counsel 
ing and guidance; and two $1,000 chil 


dren’s librarian fellowships. 


Double-Duty 
ious 


Many 
ideas were an- 
National Pack- 
Among them: pre- 
pared cake frosting in a package that 
serves as its own frosting gun; salad 
dressing in a jar with a wiper to scrape 
out the last drop; cheese in a package 
with a built-in grater; cake mix in a 
carton 


Packages. ingen- 
food-packaging 
nounced at the recent 


aging Exposition. 


that can serve as a shaker for 
the batter; and a double-boiler pack- 
age for cheese rarebit. 

Something New Has Been Added.— 
Have you noticed anything different 
about the dollar bills? On the 
green side of the new dollar appears, 
for the first U.S. folding 
money, the nation’s official motto “In 
God We 
only design change in our paper money 
since the Great Seal was added in 1935. 


new 
time on 


Trust.” This represents the 


An invisible but nevertheless welcome 


feature of the new bills: They cost less 


to produce because they are being 
printed by a new process that takes 
only three days, compared with the 


fifteen days required formerly. 


1 Thought for 
When the 


school, he 


Young 
left-handed 


soon 


South paws.— 
child goes to 
that class- 
designed for the right 
handed. But he'll be glad to know that 
s hool 


discovers 
rooms are 
architects and manutacturers 
become 
aware of his plight and are now tak 
ing him into account in their planning. 
Left-handed pupils make up 11 per 
cent of the total school population. 


of school equipment have 


Ipropos.—At a film 
The Ten Commandments, an usher es 
corting a rather noisy little girl back 
to her 


showing of the 


seat was overheard to say, in 
tones of exasperation, “Thou shalt not 


run up and down the aisle!” 
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TREVOR K. SERVISS 
Editor-in-chief, L. W. Singer, Publishers 


Best Selections for Christmas Giving 


\ FEW years ago a friend of mine who was compiling 
in anthology for young people said that he was using 
three criteria for his selections: They must be easy, 
nleresting, and diversified. For parents and others 
who are adding to their children’s personal libraries 
this Christmas, these criteria are equally useful. 

But the criteria need to be applied with judgment. 
Children’s interests, needs, and experiences vary as 
greatly as do their physical characteristics. For this 
reason, “easy” and “interesting” mean different 
ings to different children, and a child’s library 
hould be diversified only within a range appropri- 


+} 


ite to his particular capacities and interests. 

Simply because you, the parent, know your young- 
ster better than anyone else, you may be the best 
judge of what books to give him. You can ask your- 
self, How well does my child read? Are his interests 
deep-seated, or are they immature and undeveloped? 
Will this book expand an old interest? Will it stim- 
ulate a new one? How old is the child socially, emo- 
tionally, and spiritually—as well as chronologically? 
\nswers to questions such as these will help you to 
find a book suited to your child. 

But, in addition to being suited to your child as an 
individual, shouldn't books have certain qualities 
that are desirable for every child reader? Of course 
they should. In nonfiction, for example, a book 
should be (1) authoritative, (2) up to date, (3) stim- 
ulating (that is, curiosity-provoking), and (4) well 
written. 

In regard to fiction we might ask the following 
questions: Is it a good story? Are there problems and 
ybstacles that are overcome? Is the action rapid 
enough, and is it believable? Is the conclusion satis- 
fying? Does it avoid sentimentality and awaken sensi- 
tivity? Are the characters real? 

Fundamentally, we want to help children learn to 
choose their own books. Growth in taste and in 
power of discrimination depends basically on finding 
for oneself what is suitable and interesting. Only 
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through experience with an abundance and diversity 
of books will children develop an appreciation of 
worthwhile literature. 

Here is a list of books in which children can find 
something to satisfy many moods and many interests. 
There are books of fact and fiction, books about the 
world of reality and the world of make-believe. 

Since I have limited the list to books published in 
1956 and 1957, I have not been able to call attention 
to the many fine books of former years. May I suggest 
that children’s tables in libraries and bookstores are 
wonderful places to browse? As you are caught up 
with the beauty and wonder of the wealth of new 
books, you will no doubt find many more that fit 
the needs of your children. And what fun you'll 
have! Try it and see! 


Picture Books 

ArpbIzzonE, Epwarp. Tim All Alone. Oxford, 1957. $2.75. 
Old and new friends of Tim will enjoy his latest adven- 
tures, when he returns from a journey to find a sign on 
his house, “Gone away. House to let.” Hlustrated by the 
author. (First winner of the new Kate Greenaway pic- 
ture-book medal.) 

AsBJORNSEN, P. S., AND Mor, J. E. The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff. Harcourt, 1957. $3.00. 

Generations of children have been fascinated with the 
old tale of the troll and the goats. Here is a new edition 
with Marcia Brown’s illustrations. 

BEMELMANS, Lupwic. Madeline and the Bad Hat. Viking, 

1957- 93-50. 
Another story of the irresistible Madeline who, with her 
Parisian schoolmates, tries to reform the bad boy next 
door. As usual, the author's illustrations help make the 
book fun for everyone. 

Brock, Emma L. Come On-Along, Fish! Knopf, 1957. $2.25. 
The trials of Cornish fishermen who encounter a terri- 
fying storm but find their nets returned and filled with 
fish. Colorful illustrations by the author. 

CAMERON, Potty. The Cat Who Thought He Was a Tiger. 
Coward, 1956. $2.00. 

Children will love this story of a striped kitten who 
thought he was a tiger and his encounter with a real 
tiger at the circus. Illustrated by the author. 

FLoetHe, Louise Ler. Jf I Were Captain. Scribner, 1957. 
92.50. 

A sailing ship over the fireplace makes a small boy 
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imagine he is voyaging around the world as a ship’s cap- 
tain. Simple rhymes, with illustrations (by Richard 
Floethe) carrying the story. 

FRIEDRICH, PRISCILLA AND Orro. The Easter Bunny That 
Overslept. Lothrop, 1957. $2.50. 
After Easter Bunny has overslept in the rainy, sunless 
Easter season, he receives a Christmas present that will 
help him awaken on time the following year. Illustra- 
tions by Adrienne Adams. 


GEISEL, THEODOR (Dr. Seuss). How the Grinch Stole Christ- 
mas. Random, 1957. $2.50. 
All who met the Whos in Horton Hears a Who will 
be fascinated with Grinch, the repulsive Christmas hater. 
Grinch tries to stop Christmas from coming but finally 
reforms. Illustrated by the author. 


Hitt, Donna. Not One More Day. Viking, 1957. $2.50. 
Little Manolo, after accidents have delayed other mem- 
bers of his family, completes a trip to the market to buy 
a burro. Children will like the humorous ending. Illus- 
trations by the author are effective. 


HoBERMAN, MARY ANN AND NorMAN. All My Shoes Come 
in Twos. Little Brown, 1957. $2.25 
Hendrika the cow heard the tales of Pieter the horse and 
wished that she, too, might visit the marvelous city 
where Pieter delivered milk. Such a trip seemed unlikely 
until she fell into the canal. The story is fun, and Peter 
Spier’s pictures are unusually fine. 

Kraus, Ropert. Ladybug, Ladybug! Harper, 1957. $1.75. 
Children will be amused by the actions of the woodland 
friends of Ladybug, who hears a small boy repeat the 
familiar rhyme and believes it is all true. Illustrated by 
the author. 


Le Wirt, JAN. The Vegetabull. Harcourt, 1956. $3.00. 

\ delightful fantasy about what happened on the island 
of Mandolin when Yorich, the bull, got into the only 
and precious vegetable garden and gorged himsell. 
Beautifully illustrated by the author. 

Minarik, Evse H. Little Bear. Harper, 1957. $2.50. 
Imaginative stories of Little Bear and his mother will 
appeal to the young child with his concern for the things 
of his world. Maurice Sendak’s excellent illustrations 
will delight youngsters. Simple enough for six- and 
seven-year-olds to read by themselves. 


Patazzo, Tony. Bianco and the New World. Viking, 
2.7 
ee ’ ' 
Bianco is a little white donkey who has come to New 
York from Sicily. He makes friends with Blackie, a 
circus horse, and finally he and his master join the 
circus, too. Lively illustrations by the author. 
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Rice, Inez. The March Wind. Lothrop, 1957. $2.75 
A very strange hat is found in a gutter by a small boy 
who has many adventures before he discovers its owner. 
The illustrations by Vladimir Bobri are colorful and 
imaginative. 

SCHLEIN, MiriAM. Amazing Mr. Pelgrew. Abelard-Schuman, 
1957- $2.50. 
Text and pictures contribute equally in this story of 
a little boy and his grown-up friend, the “amazing” 
man of the title. (He turns out to be a traffic police- 
man.) Illustrated by Harvey Weiss. 


ScHLEIN, MiriAM. Little Rabbit, the High Jumper. Scott, 
1957- 32-25. 
A quiet story about a little bunny who listens to his 
mother’s tall tale of a high-jumping rabbit and con- 
cludes that he is just like the rabbit. Illustrated by 
Theresa Sherman. 


SEIGNABOSE, FRANCOISE (FRANCOISE). Who Do You Want 
To Be? Scribner, 1957. $2.75. 
Children will be fascinated with the exciting occupa- 
tions of the people in this book—explorers, shopkeepers, 
photographers, bakers, animal trainers. Gaily illustrated 
by the author. 


TressELT, ALvin. The Rabbit Story. Lothrop, 1957. $2.50. 
Little Rabbit has many adventures throughout her cap- 
tivity and life as a pet until her return to a natural 
home in the wilds. Leonard Weisgard’s illustrations add 
much to the book. 


Zion, GENE. Dear Garbage Man. Harper, 1957. $2.00. 
The new garbage man could not bear to throw anything 
away. Finally he learned of a new use for things people 
discard. Pictures by Margaret Bloy Graham. 


For the Young Reader 


BaALiarb, Lois. The True Book of Reptiles. Childrens 
Press, 1957. $2.00. 
Children (especially boys) who are interested in snakes, 
lizards, and turtles will find here the answers to many 
of their questions. The text is simple, and Irma Wilde's 
color pictures are an aid to understanding. 


Bracer, ALEX W. The Picture-Skin Story. Holiday, 1957. 
$2.75. 
A tale of an Indian boy who disobeyed his father and 
hunted buffalo by himself. The author’s pictures, drawn 
as a Sioux might draw them on stretched skin, retell the 
story. 


BLouGH, GLENN O. Who Lives in This House? Whittlesey- 
McGraw, 1957. $3.00. 
Although the house appears deserted, it is inhabited 
by many animal families. Both the author and illustrator 
Jeanne Bendick tell children much about how animals 
build and live in their homes. 


Brown, PaLmMer. Cheerful. Harper, 1957. $1.50. 
Cheerful, the church mouse, may well become a fast 
friend of children. The author’s simple text and humor 
ous illustrations combine to make an utterly delightful 


book. 


Brown, PAuL. Your Pony’s Trek Around the World. Scrib- 
ner, 1956. $2.75. 
Youngsters interested in horses will enjoy this history of 
ponies, from those that roamed the West in early days to 
ponies of the present. Colorful illustrations by the 
author. 


Carroii, RutH AND LATROBE. Tough Enough’s Trip. Ox- 
ford, 1956. $2.75. 
Small boys will enjoy this tale of Tough Enough, the 
dog, and his young master, who gathered together an 
amazing collection of pets for the family trip. Illus- 
trated by Ruth Carroll. 


Der Leruw, AbELE. Donny, the Boy Who Made a Home for 


Animals. Little Brown, 1957. $2.75. 
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Since lonesome Donny had no playmates, he advertised 
for stray animals to live with him. Meg Wohlberg’s 
lively pictures heighten the appeal of the story. 


Eserte, IRMENGARDE. The Favorite Place. Watts, 1957. 
>2.50. 

For their imaginative play of Indians and pioneers, the 
children’s “favorite place” is a nearby unowned summer 
home. When a new owner appears they have even more 
fun. Illustrated by Susan Perl. 


Fario, Louise. Happy Lion Roars. Whittlesey-McGraw, 
1957. 32.00. 
Another story of the lonely Happy Lion and the answer 
to his question “Why am I alone in my house?’ No one 


knew but the Happy Lion. Illustrated by Roger Du- 
voisin. 


GeiseL, THeopor (Dr. Seuss). The Cat in the Hat. Ran- 
dom, 1957. $2.00. 
An unusual cat shows children many tricks during his 
visit on a rainy day. A gay story in rhyme with a vocabu- 
lary simple enough for beginning readers. 


Armstrong Roberts 
“Look, Mom! Books!” 


s 


, 
Hunt, Bos. Copper Top. Coward, 1957. $2.00. 
Frade Rat traded something for every bright thing he 
could find in the cabin of Copper ‘Top and Copper 
Pop's uncle, the prospector. A story of the desert coun 
try in Arizona, with pictures by Jeanne Marget. 


KAHL, VirGinia. Maxie. Scribner, 1956. $2.50. 
Maxie, the litthe dachshund, triumphs over the larger 
dogs in the tests to win a home with the Baron. The 


author's lively illustrations enhance the story. 


KAWAGUCHI, SANAE. Taro’s Festival Day. Little Brown, 
1Q57- 
An authentic story of the everyday life and activities 
of a small Japanese boy. Beautifully illustrated in color 
by the author. 


92.50. 


Kay, HEevLen. City Springtime. Hastings, 1957. $2.75 
Lewis, a small country boy, visits New York and finds 


out how spring comes to the city. IHlustrated by Barbara 
Cooney. 


Monckton, Evia. The Little Clown. Warne, 1957. $1.25. 
The litthe clown in the small £nglish family circus 
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fears he will never perform in a real circus. A plausible 
story, illustrated by Clifford Webb, that children will 
find satisfying. 

Murpuy, Roserr. The Warmhearted Polar Bear. Little 
Brown, 1957, $2.95. 
Whitey, “the most mixed-up member of the animal 
kingdom,” drifts down from the Arctic on a melting ice- 
berg. Whitey loves people—and they will love him! Ilus- 
trations by Louis Slobodkin are indispensable. 


SENDAK, Maurice. Very Far Away. Harper, 1957. $2.00. 
When Martin decides to run “very far away” he is 
joined by some most unusual friends—the horse, the 
cat, and the sparrow. Children will take the trip with 
them in imagination. Pictures by the author. 


Watson, Nancy DincMAN. Annie’s Spending Spree. Vi- 
king, 1957. $2.50. 
Annie is given a dollar bill by her grandmother, who 
tells her it is worth two half dollars, four quarters, ten 
dimes, twenty nickels, or one hundred pennies. When 
she gets to the store she finds the treasures she may buy. 
Colorful illustrations by Aldren Watson. 


Wiese, Kurt. The Cunning Turtle. Viking, 1956. $2.00. 
A new, beautifully illustrated story by Kurt Wiese about 
Mr. Turtle’s adventures when he hitchhikes to a meet- 
ing of musicians. In “Just So Story” fashion, it tells why 
all turtles have cracks on their backs. 


For Middle-Grade Readers 


Benary-Ispert, Marcor. Blue Mystery. Harcourt, 
92.95. 
In this excellent mystery, translated from the German 
by Richard and Clara Winston, Annegret helps find the 
thief who stole the flower from her father’s experi- 
mental greenhouse. Plot, characterization, and illustra- 
tions by Enrico Arno are splendid. 
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Bracpon, Evspetu. That Jud! Viking, 1957. $2.50. 
Jud, who feels lonely and unwanted after his father 
dies at sea, is wrongly accused of setting a fire. After he 
displays unexpected courage, he wins the confidence of 
the townspeople. Good setting and characterizations. 
Illustrated by Georges Schreiber. 


Brown, Marcia. Flying Carpet. Scribner, 1956. $3.00. 
Based upon Burton's translation of Prince Ahmed and 
the Fairy Paribanou, this is the story of the contest to 
determine which prince should marry the princess. 
Pictures by the author. 


Burress, JoHN. Punkin Summer. Vanguard, 1957. $3.00. 
Punkin Bradley, aged ten, and his younger sister have 
wonderful fun one summer in a small Missouri town. 


Carison, Nararte Savace. Sashes Red and Blue. Harper, 
1956. $2.50. 
A collection of nine humorous folk stories of a French- 


Canadian family. Pictures by Rita Fava. 


CourLANDER, HAROLD, AND PREMPEH, ALBERT Kort. The 
Hat-Shaking Dance. Harcourt, 1957. $3.25. 
A score of folk tales from the African Gold Coast. 
Teachers and parents will appreciate the notes explain- 
ing the origin and variants of the tales. Striking illus- 
trations by Enrico Arno. 


Garp, Roser? E. Scotty's Mare. Duell, 1957. $3.00. 
When the mare disappeared from the pasture, Scotty 
Jetterson set out to find her. His adventures with pros- 
pectors and Indians are realistically presented. Ulustra- 
tions by the famous painter Aaron Bohrod. 


McNeer, May. Armed with Courage. Abingdon, 1957. 
92.50. 

Biographies of seven men and women who had the cour- 
age to work for the welfare of mankind: Florence Night- 
ingale, Father Damien, George Washington Carver, Jane 
Addams, Wilfred Grenfell, Mahatma Gandhi, and Al- 
bert Schweitzer. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
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Meics, Cornevia. Wild Geese Flying. Macmillan, 1957. 
92-75. 
Dick Milton and his family move to Vermont and find 
the townspeople are hostile to them. How they over- 
come this feeling and solve a mystery about the house 
they have inherited makes an interesting plot. Illustra- 
tions by Charles Geer. 

MerreETT, JOHN. Famous Voyages in Small Boats. Criterion, 
1957. $3.00. 
The exciting stories of six of the most dangerous voy- 
ages ever undertaken, with pictures by Paul Burkow. 
Boys particularly will welcome the bravery and adven- 
ture in Slocum’s trip around the world, Heyerdahl’s 
experiences on the Kon-tiki, and the others. 


SORENSEN, VirGINIA. Miracles on Maple Hill. Harcourt, 
1956. $2.95. 
In this book, which won the 1957 Newbery Award, Mar- 
ly and her family move from the city to live in Grand- 
mother’s Pennsylvania farmhouse. The family draws 
close together as they experience the miracles of life in 
the country. Illustrations are by Beth and Joe Krush. 


STEELE, WittiAM O. Flaming Arrows. Harcourt, 1957. 
No r- 

2.75. : 

Chad Rabun, a frontier boy of Tennessee, learns tol- 
erance and fair play when the settlement is besieged 
by Indians. A dramatic, well-told tale, illustrated by 
Paul Galdone. 


STERLING, Dorotny. The Story of Caves. Doubleday, 1956. 
92.75. , ; 
Since most children are fascinated by caves, they will 
welcome information concerning the kinds and history 
of underground formations. Advice to young speleolo- 
gists and a list of American caves are appended. Wini- 
fred Lobell is the illustrator. 

Whiter, ANNE H. The Uninvited Donkey. Viking, 1957. 
No fe 

“"4 0° . ° . . . 
The summer of the Linians is in a continuous turmoil 
with the escapades of Fra Diavolo, the donkey. He is 
no ordinary donkey, however, but a temperamental 
movie star. Boys and girls alike will relish the rollick- 
ing humor and enjoy Don Freeman's pictures. 


For Upper-Grade Readers 

BowMAN, JAMES CLoyp. Mike Fink. Little Brown, 1957. 
93.00. 
Mike Fink, giant keel-boatman of the Mississippi, takes 
his place as a folklore hero along with Pecos Bill and 
Paul Bunyan. An exciting collection of yarns based on 
old diaries and stories the author heard. Leonard E. 
Fisher's illustrations contribute much. 


CAvANAH, FRANCES. Two Loves for Jenny Lind. Macrae, 


1956. $2.75. 


Although not a complete biography, this story of Jenny 
Lind’s loves—for her music and her husband—will ap- 
peal to most girls of junior high school age. 


Cuute, MARCHETTE. Stories from Shakespeare. World, 1956. 
23-75: ; ; 

This retelling of the thirty-six comedies, tragedies, and 

histories in Shakespeare’s First Folio provides an excel- 


lent background for an appreciation of the plays. 


DrJonc, Meinpert. The House of Sixty Fathers. Harper, 
1950. 92.50. 
The adventures of a small Chinese boy and his family 
in fleeing from Japanese invaders are vividly and 
dramatically told. Maurice Sendak’s illustrations catch 
the spirit of the story. 


FARADAY, MICHAEL. The Chemical History of a Candle. 
Crowell, 1957. $2.75. 
A reprint of six lectures first delivered for children in 
1848 by one of the world’s outstanding scientists. The 
candle illustrates the laws that govern the universe. 
Pictures by Jeanyee Wong. 
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GarsT, SHANNON. Crazy About Horses. Hastings, 1957. $3.50. 
A lively plot about a boy who gets a job on a ranch 
because he is “crazy about horses.”” Wesley Dennis, the 
illustrator, is famous for his horse portraits. 

Haser, Heinz. Walt Disney’s “Our Friend the Atom.” 
Simon and Schuster, 1957. $4.95. 

Scientifically accurate, this explanation of a most diff- 
cult subject will fascinate everyone interested in science. 

KamM, JOSEPHINE. Gertrude Bell, Daughter of the Desert. 

Vanguard, 1957. $3.00. 
A fascinating story of the feminine counterpart of 
Lawrence of Arabia. Few modern children will know 
the name of Gertrude Bell, but they will thrill to 
her courage and spirit and to her adventurous life 
among the desert tribes of the Middle East. 

KjELGAARD, Jim. Double Challenge. Dodd, 1957. $2.75. 
Ted demonstrates his ability to get along in the wild 
Black Hills while his father, unjustly accused of a 
crime, hides in the woods. 

LaTHaM, JEAN Ler. This Dear-Bought Land. Harper, 1957. 
$2.75. 

The story of David Warren, who grows into manhood 
in the Jamestown colony. The influence of John Smith 
is shown in the life of both the boy and the colony. 
Illustrations by Jacob Landau. 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. Claim Jumpers of Marble 
Canyon. Knopf, 1956. $2.50. 
Mike and Jerry, partners with their uncle in uranium 
prospecting, rush to file a new claim but are delayed 
by claim jumpers. An exciting and believable story, 
with pictures by William Moyers. 


Morison, SAMUEL Exior. The Story of the “Old Colony” 

of New Plymouth. Knopf, 1956. $3.50. 
An eminent historian describes the voyage of the 
Mayflower, the establishment of Plymouth Colony, and 
life there until annexation by the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Probably the clearest and most vital picture 
of this colony now available for young people. Fine 
drawings by Charles H. Overly. 

Nos te, Iris. Joseph Pulitzer: Front Page Pioneer. Messner, 
1Q57- 92-95- 

An action-filled biography of the immigrant boy who 
grew up to found the Columbia University School of 
Journalism and establish the Pufitzer prizes. 

Norton, AnprE. Star Born. World, 1957. $2.75. 
Yourigsters intrigued by science fiction will find this 
book satisfying and well written. Dalgard Nordis, de 
scendant of a space traveler who made the trip from 
Earth to Astra, battles the forces of evil with a mer- 
man friend. Adventurous and exciting. 

PascHAL, NANcy. Someone To Care. Westminster, 

$2.75. 
After her father’s death, Betty becomes housekeeper for 
a famous woman author, who helps her to learn social 
graces and to acquire new courage and faith. Excellent 
characterization and a satisfying romance. 
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PLatr, RurHerrorp. Walt Disney’s “Secrets of Life.” 
Simon and Schuster, 1957. $2.95. 
Youngsters interested in science will be fascinated by 
the text and the beautiful pictures from the color film. 
Ropertson, KeirH. The Crow and the Castle. Viking, 
2.50. 
Neil Lambert and Swede Larson are involved in a 
mystery when Hector, the pet crow, steals a castle from 
a rare chess set. Youthful mystery fans will welcome 
another story of the partners of the Carson Street De 
tective Agency. Illustrations by Robert Greiner. 


STEFANSSON, EveLtyN. Here Is the Far North. Scribner, 
1956. $3.50. 
The wife of the famous explorer opens her book with 
a description of the air polar route from Los Angeles to 
Copenhagen. Later she gives more intimate views of the 
lands and the people. Good photographs. 


14)57- 
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Old Barriers Fall 

Six European nations are forgetting ancient rivalries 
is they prepare to launch two big cooperative projects 
Euratom, a pool of nuclear resources, and a Common 
Market without internal tariffs. The nations are France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxem 
bourg. Britain and ten other Western nations are now 
negotiating to join the forward-looking six by establishing 
. larger free-trade area. European prices are said to be 10 
per cent higher than they could be with free trade. 


School Bulges and Budgets 


Shortages of school buildings and teachers are acute 
almost everywhere in the world. New schools—enough to 
iccommodate forty million pupils—are to be built within 
the next three years in twenty-four countries representing 
ilmost a quarter of the world’s population. To make the 
best use of new school buildings, the Twentieth Inter 
national Conference on Public Education, held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, last July, recommended construction for 
speed and economy rather than permanence; simplification 
ind standardization of building components; use of model 
plans; and improvement of administrative procedure to 
woid overlapping and delay in planning. 

In 1956 the average increase in educational expendi 
tures for seventy countries was in the neighborhood of 
14-5 per cent, as contrasted with 10 to 12 per cent in the 


two previous years. 
Light on Asia 


lo Americans and many Europeans Asia was once a con 
tinent of mystery and mysticism. Today it is being illumi 
nated for us with light from many sources. For example, to 
help develop a greater appreciation of the contributions 
{ Asian peoples to the Western world, the U.S. National 
Commission for Unesco prepared a booklet listing films, 
recordings, and books on Asian religion, art, philosophy, 
history, and the contemporary scene. For further details 
write to W. Stephen Thomas, director of the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, 656 East Avenue, Rochester 
New York. 

In Afghanistan the museum at Kabul will be reorganized 
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and modernized with the help of experts provided by 
Unesco. The museum contains archaeological collections 
of the first importance for students of Asian arts and 
civilizations. 

Exhibits of Asian crafts and objects of art are being 
shown in American schools and colleges as part of a pro 
gram of education about Asia undertaken by the Asian 
Cultural Exchange Foundation (president, Simon Kriger) . 
Collections have already been presented to several high 
schools in the District of Columbia. 


Wider View for Villagers 


Hemmed in between the mountains and the sea, only 
two years ago the peasants of the Abruzzi, in Italy, lived 
virtually cut off from the world. Now thev are finding a 
bridge to modern life in the village “teleclubs,” or associa 
tions for group television reception. The teleclubs are 
directed by Unesco, working in close cooperation with 
Italian authorities. Programs are put on by the Italian 
television network. 

PV may well become a highly effective method of popu- 
lar education in Italy. There are now an estimated twenty 
nine million enthusiastic televiewers in that country, with 
nearly one million sets. 


Straws in the Trade Wind 


Phirty-three per cent of the free world’s population 
produces 80 per cent of its manufactured goods. The gap 
in these figures presents both opportunities and respon 
sibilities to businessmen and governments. ‘To conside 
ways of bridging that gap was the purpose of the Interna 
tional Industrial Development Conference held last Octo 
ber in San Francisco. From sixty-two nations, some highly 
industrialized and some underdeveloped, came bankers, 
government officials, and business leaders. Thev agreed 
that free enterprise, while producing profits for investors. 


can widen the distribution of goods and thus help to fon 
tify tree societies. The success of the conference made it 


clear that there are more agreements than disagreements 
between businessmen of the highly industrialized world 
and those of the underdeveloped nations. 


“Let the Dry Land Disappear” 


Phat might well be the slogan of two government insti 
tutes, one in Egypt and one in Israel, which are going to 
explore the great deserts of North Africa and the Middle 
East. \ided financially by Unesco, the scientists will look 
for ways to develop the agricultural, animal, and mineral 
resources of deserts and to use these areas for agriculture 
and industry. They will also study human beings in the 
desert, to determine the best living and working conditions 
and the most suitable clothing for desert dwellers. Experi- 
ments will be made with solar roofs for controlling the 
temperature of buildings and with solar engines for pump 
ing water in isolated areas. Unesco hopes that the vast dry 
belt stretching trom North Africa through the Middle 
East to Asia may one day furnish home sites for the 
mounting population of the Nile Delta. 


What Would Confucius Say? 


In the two-year-old Republic of South Vietnam, which 
holds itself carefully aloof from the Communist North, 
the strongly practical religion of Confucianism is a matte1 
of government policy. A handbook of Confucianism has 
been issued, and biweekly staff meetings are held to drill 
government cmployees in the sayings of Confucius. \ 
scholarly magazine expounds Confucian ethics. And the 
Contucian Ballet continues to rehearse, as it has done for 
ten years, behind closed doors without ever giving a per- 
formance. It is seeking perfection. 
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Guest? 








“Come again soon” are words that everybody 


likes to hear, from six-year-olds on up. 


© Max Tharpe Photo 


MARGARET HILL 


What is the secret of being a successful 


young guest? 


IF SIX-YEAR-OLD TOM mopes around the 
house there’s something wrong. When 
that happens it is dificult for a mere 
parent to find out what the trouble is. 
Nonetheless I kept trying to find out 
what was bothering Tom one after 
noon last summer. 

“Don't you feel well?” I asked. 

“"Course I do. Why wouldn’t 1?” 
was the impatient answer. 

“Then is something bothering you?” 

"Course not!” 

But at last Tom’s frustration spilled 
over. “How come Rusty asked Jimmy 
to sleep at his house instead of me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “Rusty 
couldn't ask everyone, you know.” 

“But I’m his very best friend,” Tom 
pointed out. 
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I pretended not to notice the tears 
oozing into the corners of ‘Tom's eyes 
or the way his chin was beginning to 
wobble. 

“Got somethin’ in my eye,” Tom 
said and tore out of the room, leaving 
Why 


Tom to be his 


his heavy with me. 


hadn't 


problem 
Rusty invited 
overnight guest? Rusty often invited 
other boys to sleep in the Davy Crock- 
ett tent in his room, but never ‘Tommy. 
There must be a reason. 

I told Tommy's sisters, thirteen-year- 
old Jeri and ten-year-old Kay, about 
his disappointment. 

“It’s probably because he makes so 
much trouble,” Jeri said. 

“Always bossing people around and 
wanting his own way,” Kay added. 
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“Oh now, girls!” I protested. “After 
all, he’s only six.” 

“If you ask me, six is old enough to 
how to act 


learn at other people's 


houses,” Jeri said through two hun 
dred calories of peanut butter. 
That 


about. At length the girls and I de 


gave us something to think 
cided we might introduce a conversa 
that 
fom with his problem without 


tion at the supper table would 
help 
embarrassing him. 

So just as if we hadn't planned and 
rehearsed ahead of time, Kay said that 
evening, 

“Who shall I invite for lunch next 
Wednesday when Daddy eats down- 
You said I could ask 


town, Mom? 


somebody.” 
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“Don't ask 
jeri 


that 
“Remember 


Josephine again!” 


advised. how she 
in a loud voice all the time and 
isten te anyone else?” 
Sally?” my husband, 
wid, “Oh. Daddy, no! She acted 
iu} sbout the food at Ginger’s party. 
even said she didn’t like the cake.” 
ihings like that do hurt people's 


feelings,” Fred admitted. 


had laid down his fork, for- 
vetting to eat. Every word his sisters 
said was apparently making an impres 
sion on his litthe mind. 

I don’t want to invite James either,” 


Kav said. “He alwavs has to have his 


own way.’ 


Why not invite Caroline?” Jeri 
asked. “She's a good sport. She always 
pretends to be having fun even when 
the kids 


wants 


don’t play the game she 
Kay agreed that Caroline would be 

in ideal luncheon guest. 

“I'd like to 

too. When she spent the night with us 

that 


| said, have Caroline 


time she remembered to tell us 
what a good time she had.” 

“She helped set the table for break- 
fast, too,” Jeri remembered. 

“And she helped me make my bed,” 
Kay put in. 

Jeri said, “I have an idea! Some 
times people ask us to their houses. 
Why 


being 


don't we make some rules about 
a good visitor?” 
Fred 


the rules down right 


That's a fine idea,” 


said 
Jeri can write 
itter supper.” 
fom can help us make the list,” 
hay. 


said “Sometimes he 


will get in- 
vited places.” 
Of course he will!” Jeri agreed. 
\nd six-year-olds can be good visitors, 
too, can’t they, “Tommy?” 


“Course they can!” Lom said. 


iT I had suggested the list, “Tommy 
might have dismissed it as a parent's 
stuffy idea. But coming from his sis 
ters, the suggestion was magic. He 
sat up straight and looked pleased and 
important when Kay said he should 
help. 

By the time we had finished supper, 
fom was boiling over with rules, all 
quite foreign to his usual mode ol 
behavior. Kay hunted pencil and paper 
while Jeri and I cleared the table. For 
fom helped. 


offered the 


Once, 


bom first rule: “You 
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should clean your plate, ’cause then 
will think like the 
cooks.”” He watched 
Jeri set the rule down on paper. 

“Now 
I said. 


the mommy 
stuff 


you 
she while 


it’s Kay’s turn with a rule,” 

“We should help with the work when 
we go to other people’s houses.” Kay 
said. 

Pom opened his mouth, but Jeri in- 
terrupted. “We should do what othe: 
people want to do even if we don’t 
like it.” 

Then the rules came bubbling out 
and tripping over each other so fast I 
had to help Jeri with the writing: 

“You shouldn't stay too long ‘cause 
then people get tired of you.” 

“You shouldn't 


lot of noise 


‘cause that nerve-wracks the mommies.” 


make a 


“You should say the food is good.” 
“You should tell the 
vour friend that you had fun.” 


mommy and 
“You should pick up the stuff when 
you get through playing.” 
“You should wash your hands before 
you eat so the people won't get sick to 
then 


stomachs if real 


your hands are 
dirty.” 
“You 


spill your milk.” 


should try 


extra hard not to 


“And mop it up if you do.” 


A, the days passed the list grew. We 


kept it tacked on the bulletin board 


in the kitchen. “Tom had _ his_ sisters 
read it to him so often he practically 


After all, he 
helped make that important document. 


had it memorized 


had 
But it still didn’t solve the problem 


of getting Tom invited somewhere. 
How could the ne ighbors 2uess he was 
a reformed character? 

1 finally 


problem by cashing in on a standing 


solved this part of the 
offer. Some months before, I had taken 
care of a neighbor's children while the 
mother, Irene, was hospitalized. In re 


had 


to take care of my children, but so tia 


turn for this favor Lrene offered 


I had not taken her up on the offer 
“Wait for an emergency.” | had told 
her. 
Now I 


while the 


invited her over tor cotles 


children were at school. 
that 
“Are 


one of the children, just for one night?” 


“Trem 


emergency has come 


up,” 1 said. you game to take on 
Irene said she, would be glad to take 
all the children. 
“No thanks,” | replied. “All I want 
is for you to invite Tom to spend the 


night at your house. Any night will do.” 
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Irene looked puzzled at this odd re- 
quest, but agreed readily. 

The next day Tom came running in 
from plav with a breathless “Guess 
what!” 

“What?” 

“Mrs. Smith wants me to come over 
and sleep with George. Tonight! And 
guess what?” 

“What?” 

“She 


there. 


I said. 


even wants me 
Mom.” 


Jeri, who was making:a rice pud- 


to eat supper 
Honest, 


ding, stopped long enough to hug her 
little brother. “Oh, Tommy, what fun! 
And if you're a good visitor, maybe 
vou'll get invited again.” 

Biss before Tom left for Trene’s 
house, Kay rules to 
him. “Now see how many of them you 
can 


read the list of 
she said. 
think | six-year-olds 
don't know how to act, Tommy,” Kay 
added. “You show them.” 


remember,” 


“Some people 


Jeri held up crossed fingers as the 

door slammed behind our boy. 
ees 

“rene, thanks so much for inviting 
Tom,” | said over the back fence the 
next day. 

“But he 
Irene 


was a perfect darling!” 


exclaimed, “I wish you could 


have seen him scrambling around pick- 
ing up toys and setting the table.” 
“I'd like to sce something like that.” 
“Well, 
bom 


had. 
tuna 


you 


may not believe it, but 


best visitor we've 
When he 


casserole he 


turkey 


was the 
Polite, 


ever 
Loo. tasted his 


said, “This is the 


best I ever ate!’ ”’ 

“Well, since the experiment turned 
out all right, Pll let you in on the 
secret, Lrene.” | explained, then, about 
the list of rules. 

“I'd like to 
George and Barby.” 


borrow that list for 

I suggested that George and Barby 
make their own, since that seemed to 
be part of the magic. 

“How did things go with Tom?” Jeri 
asked when she dashed in from school. 

1 told her about Irene’s report on 
Toms behavior. 

“It seems you were right,” I said. 
“Six-year-olds can be good visitors.” 





Margaret Hill—mother of four, writer, 
and P.T A. 
pleting a series of articles about the 


education of retarded children. In addi- 


worker—is currently com- 


tion, she writes us, her third book {or 


teen-agers is now on the press. 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
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FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by 


An Alligator Named Daisy J. Arthur Rank. Direction |. Lee 
Thompson. An amusing, if not distinguished, English farce 
depends for most of its laughs on the incongruous charms of 
Daisy, the alligator. A young music clerk is saddled with the 
doubtful pet and, after vain and angry attempts to get rid of 
the bow-tied reptile, becomes devoted to it. His devotion loses 
him the love of wealthy Diana Dors, but provides in its place 
the affection of a poor but pert and pretty redhead who works 
in the zoo. Leading players: Donald Sinden, Diana Dors, Jean 
Carson, James Robertson Justice 

Family 12-15 

Light entertainment 

The Baby and the Battleship Distribution Corporation ol 
America. Direction, Jay Lewis. A softhearted British sailor, 
left in charge of an Italian baby in Naples, smuggles him 
aboard ship when he has to report for duty. What happens 
then? Endless sleight of hand and quick-witted footwork as 
the sailor and his buddies manage breathlessly to stay a jump 
ahead of inquisitive officers while caring for the little stow 
away. Meanwhile the ship is ordered out to sea on maneuvers, 
and Baby's intended overnight visit turns into a long, hectic 
sojourn. In the well-known British way the film delights in 
poking fun at treasured institutions such as the stiff lipped 
Royal Navy. The audience will chuckle more, however, at the 
winsome infant, though his adventures become pretty repeti 
tive toward the end of the picture. Leading players: John 
Mills, Richard Attenborough 

Family 12-15 8 


12 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 
Bombers B-52—Warner Brothers. Direction, Gordon Douglas 
Karl Malden’s sympathetic portrayal of a sergeant in com 
mand of the ground crew of a B-52 air base brings genuine 
ness to an otherwise ordinary story. His daughter feels that 
he will have more dignity as well as make more money taking 
i job outside the army. The sergeant—though he loves his 
work and knows he is both respected by the officers and highly 
useful to the army—decides to make her happy by 
Fortunately a handsome, eligible young officer comes along 
and helps the daughter to recognize the mportance of 
father’s job. Technical scenes on the base are 
Leading players: Karl Malden, Marsha Hunt 
Family 12-15 


resizning 


hei 
absorbing 


Good of its type 
The Invisible Boy—MGM. Direction, Herman Hoffman. An idyl 
lic fantasy having the imaginative flavor of a boy's 
is dettly woven into the plot of this superior science-fiction 
film. Young Timmy has only to ask his playmate, Robby the 
Robot, for whatever he wants—a great big kite, for instance 


daydreams 


and Robby sees that he gets it. To avoid the frightened pro 
tests of Timmy's mother, Robby suggests that his friend be 
come invisible. What tun Timmy has then—teasing the grown 
ups! However, even robots can have human weaknesses and 
cause trouble. Super-Computer, the greatest robot 
has gradually acquired a desire for power. He wants to rule 
the world trom a satellite. He commands Robby t 


in the world, 


oO torture 
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Timmy (Richard Eyer) and Robby the Robot come face to face with 
the villainous Super-Computer in this scene from The Invisible Boy. 


Timmy because the boy's father refuses to give up a necessary 
secret formula. Will Robby do it? Timmy never doubts his 
mechanical friend for an instant. Nor will any youngster in 
the audience. A well-acted film. Leading players: Richard 
Eyer, Philip Abbott, Diane Brewster 

Family is 


2-15 
Entertaining science fiction 

Monolith Monsters—' niversal-International Direction, John 
Sherwood. A strange rock, part of a recently fallen meteorite, 
is discovered to have a frightening quality of mutiplying itself 
—as well as that of withdrawing silicate trom any object neat 
it. A U.S. government geologist, police, and local doctors work 
swiftly and professionally to discover what the strangely re 
produced objects are, why they turn people to stone, and how 
to prevent them from overrunning the town and valley. A well 
made, better than average science-fiction thriller. Leading 
players: Grant Williams, Lola Albright. 

Family 12-15 

Science-fiction fans 

Search for Paradise—Staniey Warne Corporation. Direction, 
Lowell Thomas. Banal commentary does much to dim the 
luster of this new Cinerama super travelogue, in which Lowell 
Thomas conducts us through India, Ceylon, Hunza, the Vale 
of Kashmir, and Nepal. The cameras are flown to mountain 
ous Pakistan, where they shoot magnificent views of the Hima 
layas. From there they are carried in jeeps over narrow, peril 
ous roads to the extraordinary kingdom of Hunza. Here there 
is no poverty, people live to be a hundred, and education is 
free. Audiences are provided the expected Cinerama thrills in 
a breathless, twisting ride down the torrential waters of the 
mighty (and muddy) Indus River and also in a speedy jeep 
ride down narrow mountain roads. The film concludes with 
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the picturesque coronation of King Mahandra of Nepal, with 
ts historic parade of dignitaries riding on elegantly capari- 
soned elephants. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining travelogue 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Abominable Snowman—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Val 
Guest. The mysterious creatures represented in this film live 
high in the Himalayas and are sad and gentle. It is their 
pursuers who are abominable—the cheap carnival man and 
the scientist, each wishing to possess them. Fate, or Buddha, 
through the hypnotic concentration of a faithful priest, pro- 
vides that the men be destroyed or punished by their own 
weaknesses. An interesting theme superficially treated. Said 
one student: “The producer put in a lot of action, hoping 
that youngsters like my eleven-year-old brother would enjoy 
it, and then put in the business about spiritual retribution 
for adults. But each gets in the way of the other, so perhaps 
neither group will like it.” Leading players: Forrest Tucker, 
Peter Cushing. 

fdults 15-18 2-15 
Science-fiction fans Science-fiction fans’ Yes 
The Careless Years—United Artists. Direction, Arthur Miller. 
Instead of poignancy or tragic reality there is an occasionally 
embarrassing literalness in this picture of youthful infatua- 
tion breaking on the economic facts of our society. Two high 
school students plan to marry, are opposed by their parents, 
then decide to elope. The boy takes the money saved for his 
college education and rents a room in a dirty motel. After he 
has a fight with his angry, pursuing father, the girl suddenly 
realizes that what they are doing is all wrong. She returns to 
her parents, an almost painfully colorless pair. Considerably 
less well-to-do, the boy’s father and mother suggest to some 
degree the tensions and dissatisfactions in their lives. Leading 
players: Dean Stockwell, Natalie Trundy. 
idults 15-18 


12-15 
Superficial 


Superficial Poor 
Deadlier than the Male—Continental Distributing Company. 
Direction, Julien Duvivier. A sensitive and skillful study of 
a young, beautiful girl who attempts to use two men for her 
own cold and calculated purposes. She plans the murder of 
one but ends by destroying the other. Jean Gabin is con- 
vincing as a famous Parisian chef who falls in love with the 
girl (daughter of the woman he divorced) and marries her. 
Daniele Delorme is brilliant as the strange young girl who 
separates Jean Gabin from the young medical student whom 
he befriends and plays one against the other. English titles 
cover French dialogue. Leading players: Jean Gabin, Daniele 
Delorme. 

dults 15-18 12-15 
Good of its type Mature No 
The Girl in Black Stockings—l(/nited Artists. Direction, Howard 
\. Koch. A rather gory second-rate whodunit begins with the 
strangulation and mutilation of a young movie star. The 
local sheriff rounds up a large number of suspects, including 
the sardonic, crippled proprietor of the vacation lodge at 
which they were all staying. The mystery is prolonged to the 
end, aided by several additional killings. The murderer's iden- 
tity will baffle all but the most knowing of mystery fans. 
Leading players: Lex Barker, Anne Bancrolt. 
Idults 15-18 


12-15 
Second-rate thriller 


Second-rate thriller Mature 
Gunsight Ridge—United Artists. Direction, Frances D. Lyon. 
Into how many dusty western towns has stalwart Joel McCrea 
ridden—how many battles fought, villains slain? The only 
difference between this film and the others is in the elaborate 
characterization of the “bad” man. He is a respected member 
of the community (although a bank robber and murderer). 
Leading players: Joel McCrea, Mark Stevens. 
idults 15-18 


12-15 
Mediocre 


Mediocre Mediocre 
Hear Me Good—Paramount. Direction, Don McGuire. Runyon- 
esque characters keep up a running stream of banter in the 
familiar Broadway vernacular, but lack the Runyonesque 
heart. This is the story of the greatest grafter of all time 
whom everybody likes because, we are told, he is funda- 
mentally so unsuspecting and so good. Tasteless is the word 
for the climax in which the sweet little heroine from the 
country loses her dress in a rigged beauty contest when the 
metallic cloth melts under the hot television lights. Leading 
players: Hal.March, Jean Willes. 

idults 15-18 12-15, 
Thin Thin Thin 
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The Helen Morgan Story—Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael 
Curtiz. Ann Blyth plays the country girl who achieved fame 
and wealth but never found the self-respect or sense of per- 
sonal worth she so desperately needed. Without the songs 
that Helen Morgan made famous—“The Man I Love,” “Just 
My Bill,” “The Sunny Side of the Street,” and others—this 
picture would have been a morbid documentary of the twen- 
ties. Fortunately, too, Miss Blyth’s innate dignity prevents the 
role from descending to the familiar pattern of self-pity. 
Sentimental emphasis on the lawlessness of the now notorious 
twenties may give young people a rather one-sided view of 
the age in which their parents were young. Leading players: 
Ann Blyth, Paul Newman, Richard Carlson. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature No 
My Man Godfrey—Universal-International. Direction, Henry 
Koster. A slick remake of the popular old farce about an 
English aristocrat who enters the U.S. illegally and finds him- 
self the butler for a wacky Long Island high-society family. 
June Allyson, the daughter, is perfect as the type of girl who 
throws fits to get her own way. David Niven is a likable but- 
ler. Student reviewers enjoyed his taking his crazy employers 
in stride. “Zaniest of all the family group,” one student noted, 
“is the absent-minded mother. Her psychiatrist has told her 
to keep on knitting, and she is seen working away on an 
argyle sock already several yards long.” On the whole, the 
students felt that the film is good, light entertainment, well 
acted, though the plot weakens slightly at the end. Leading 
players: June Allyson, David Niven. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Entertaining 
The Mystery of Picasso—Lopert Films. Direction, Henri-Georges 
Clouzot. Director of photography, Claude Renoir. An exhila- 
rating dramatization of Picasso’s work, with the artist himself 
having enormous fun drawing and painting on a translucent 
white blackboard. Whether the art created in this manne 
can be called great seems irrelevant. It is tremendously alive 
and colorful, with forms endlessly appearing and dissolving 
in rich, inexhaustible variety. In one scene—a shifting, twist- 
ing, flowing bull-fighting sequence—the lean, pared head of a 
suffering bull suddenly emerges with sharply dramatic effect. No 
doubt those who know something about Picasso and_ his 
work will enjoy the picture more than those who don’t. Yet 
for everyone Picasso will undoubtedly continue to be some- 
thing of a mystery. 

Adults 15-18 
Excellent 


Entertaining Entertaining 


' 12-15, 
Mature; art students Mature 
No Down Payment—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Martin Ritt. 
This tilm starts out as a satire on the problems of life in the 
familiar suburban housing subdivision. But it soon de- 
velops into melodrama, revealing as classic a set of neuroses 
among three attractive couples as will be found in any Ten- 
nessee Williams plot. Each is harassed by such contemporary 
problems as job insecurity, the need to demonstrate prestige 
and success through material possessions, and conflicting loyal- 
ties when racial discrimination becomes an issue. Performances 
are highly sincere and individual, yet each person is a recog- 
nizable type. Unfortunately the author’s attempt to come to 
grips with modern problems is lost in too much melodrama. 
Leading players: Joanne Woodward, Jett Hunter, Sheree 
North, Tony Randall. 

fdults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent production Mature No 
values, theme 

poorly developed 


Slim Carter—Universal-International. Direction, Richard Bart- 
lett. The attractive personality of Tim Hovey gives appeal to 
this sentimental, frequently farcical film. Tim transforms a 
crude, self-centered movie star into a pleasant human being. 
This takes place after the boy, an orphan, wins a month's 
visit with the star as a prize in a contest. Leading players: 
Tim Hovey, Jock Mahoney, Julie Adams. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Fair Fair 


Fair 
Story of Mankind—Warner Brothers. Direction, Irwin Allen. 
A celestial trial is going on in outer space to decide whether 
or not the earth is worth saving. If the decision is no, a 
hands-off policy will permit vengeful human beings to drop 
super hydrogen bombs and blow the earth to bits. Evidence 
taken from the long history of mankind is visually presented 
by both sides, the devil played with relish by Vincent Price 
and the spirit of man pallidly enacted by Ronald Colman. 
Historic scenes are poorly conceived and presented, and the 
ending leaves much to be desired. The Marx brothers, in- 
jected on the side of good to pep it up a bit, are not at their 
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best. Leading players: Ronald Colman, Hedy Lamarr, Vincent 
Price 

{dults 15-18 12-15, 
Poor Very poor Very poor 
Until They Sail—MGM. Direction, Robert Wise. Four girls from 
a nice New Zealand family enact a gamut of relationships with 
American soldiers stationed on their island during World 
War II. The relationships range from promiscuity, love, and 
an intimate wartime friendship to a casual, innocent attach 
ment between a teen-aged girl and a youthful soldier. It is 
a sort of package deal—tied up, however, in a tasteful and 
sober package. In fact Jean Simmons gives her “friendship” 
role moments of considerable poignancy. Based on a story by 
James A. Michener. Leading players: Jean Simmons, Joan 
Fontaine, Paul Newman, Piper Laurie 

fdults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 
The Violators—Universal-International. Direction, John New 
land. A sympathetic probation officer, absorbed in his work, 
finds that his own idealistic, high-minded daughter has vio 
lated the law. This happens when she rebelliously runs away 
with a boy whom she has defended before her father, and 
becomes innocently involved in his illegal get-rich-quick 
scheme. Leading players: Arthur O’Connell, Nancy Malone 
4{dults 15-18 12-15 
Well-acted social 

drama 


Mature Mature 
A Visit with Pablo Casals—Irving M. Lesser. Direction, Robert 
Snyder. Produced with taste and simplicity, this short film 
gives an interesting picture of the world’s greatest cellist at 
his home in Prades, France, just over the Spanish border. At 
eighty he still teaches and “continues to make progress” in 
his work. The film ends with his beautiful rendition of Bach's 
G Major Suite for Unaccompanied Cello 
{dults 15-18 

Excellent 


12-15 
Excellent Excellent 
Woman in a Dressing Gown—Warner Brothers. Direction, J. 
Lee-Thompson. Yvonne Mitchell won a prize for her role as 
the “woman in a dressing gown” in this film. With vitality 
and imagination she has created a slattern who is also warm 
and human. Her husband's problem is whether he must en 


dure the dreariness and disorder of his home or choose happi 
ness with the neat, pretty secretary with whom he has fallen 
in love. The drama of the film should rest on his tortured 


decision, but somehow it does not. When from pity (and 
possibly something less admirable) he goes back to his wife, 
nothing has changed. We know everything will go on as be 
fore. But something needed to happen, and perhaps the 
tragedy is that nothing did. An interesting, thoughtful picture 
Leading players: Yvonne Mitchell, Sylvia Syms 
{dults 15-18 

Interesting 


12-15 
Mature No 
Young and Dangerous—20th Century-Fox. Direction, William 
F. Claxton. Again we have the background of juvenile delin 
quency in a middle-class area. However, the film brings some 
surprises. The two “stock” delinquents who should be carry 
ing knives and uttering sadistic, violent remarks, are almost 
friendly, their lines meant to be funny. The bored irrespon 
sible hero, who pals around with them when he should be in 
college, is of a different caliber. They bet him that he can’t 
get a Cate from a pretty but “good” girl. He takes the bet and 
wins, but when he goes out with the girl, he discovers that 
he is having fun with her. The love that grows between them 
has grace, gaiety, and charm as well as strength. Since their 
parents have given them no spiritual resources and no real 
love, the young people find them in each other. Good acting 
Leading players: Lila Gentle, Mark Damon 
1dults 15-18 15 
Thought-provoking Good Good 
Zero Hour—Paramount. Direction, Hall Bartlett. Former pilot 
Dana Andrews, who broke down in combat duty in World 
War II, is forced ten vears later to fly and land a Canadian 
airliner during a blizzard. In the interval the disgrace of his 
weakness has almost wrecked both his business and his private 
life. His crisis comes when the two pilots on the modern 
plane and most of the passengers are violently ill from food 
poisoning. He is compelled to take command of a ship with 
which he is completely unfamiliar. Making it even more difh 
cult is the fact that the ground man selected to assist him 
over the radio is the commanding officer who had witnessed 
his failure during the war. Reasonably suspenseful and well 
acted. Leading players: Dana Andrews, Linda Darnell 

Adults 15 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 


is 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Action of the Tiger —F air 

An Affair To Remember—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste 
Back from the Dead—Children, no; young people, second rate; adults, poor 
Bail Out at 43,000—Children and young people, good; adults, fascinating 
Bayou—Children and young people, skip; adults, poor 
Bernardine—Children and young people, good; adults, entertaining comedy. 
The Black Patch— Poor 

Blinkety Blank—Fun 

Chicago Confidential—Children, no; young people and adults, poor 

The Curse of Frankenstein — Poor 

Decision Against Time Very good 

Desk Set—Children and young people, yes; adults, gay, light comedy. 

The Devil's Hairpin— Good of its type 


Doctor at Large—Children, yes; young people, amusing; adults, moderately 
amusing 

The Domino Kid—Children, no; young people and adults, poor 

Escapade in Japan— Entertaining 

A Face in the Crowd—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, power- 
ful social melodrama 

Forty Guas—Children, poor; young people and adults, silly 

Four Bags Full—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 

The Fuzzy Pink Nightgowa—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of 
taste 

A Girl in Black—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste, 

God Is My Partner — Mediocre 

The Green Man—Children, mature; young people and adults, amusing farce. 

A Hattul of Rain—Children, no; young people, probably too mature; adults, good 
of its type 

The Hired Gun—\Vestern fans 

House of Numbers—Children and young people, mature; adults, exciting prison 
melodrama 

How To Murder a Rich Uncle Children, mature; young people and adults,entertaining 

Interlude —Children and young people, matter of taste; adults, glossy romance. 

The fron Sheriff —Good western. 

The James Dean Story — Poor 

Jet Pilet—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

Joe Dakota—Children and young people, good western; adults, western fans. 

Johany Trouble — Poor 

The Joker Is Wild—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, dull 

Jungle Heat— Poor 

Lady of Vengeance —‘ hildren, poor; young people and adults, mediocre. 

The Last Bridge Children, mature; young people and adults, excellent 

Les Girls—Children, sophisticated; young people and adults, fair 

Love in the Afterncon—Children, no; young people, sophisticated; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Man of a Thousand Faces—Children and young people, mature; adults, good 

The Midnight Story—Children, yes; young people and adults, good murder mystery 
melodrama. 

Mr. Rock and Roll—Children and young people, matter of taste; adults, 

Monkey on My Back—Children and young people, no; adults, tense melodrama. 

The Monte Carlo Story—Children, mature; young people, yes; adults, frivolous 
charm, 


no 


My Gua Is Quick—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

Night of the Demon—! air 

Night Passage —\\ estern fans 

Niok—Children and young people, delightful; adults, charming 

A Novel Affair—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, amusing 

Omar Khayyom— Lavish action picture 

Operation Mad Bali — Children and young people, a lot of laughs; adults, amusing 
farce 

Ovtlaw's Soa—Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

The Pajama Game— Children, yes; young people and adults, amusing 

Perri—Children and young people, mature; adults, disappointing 

Portland Exposé—Children and young people, confusing; adults, matter of taste 

The Pride and the Passion —!}.xcellent spectacular 

The Prince and the Showgirl——Children, mature; young people and adults, light ro- 
mantic farce 

Pursuit of the Graf Spee —Excellent semidocumentary 

Quantez—Children and young people, skip; adults, poor 

The Rising of the Moon—Children, very mature; young people, good but mature; 
adults, excellent of its type 

The Roots——Children and young people, mature; adults, unusual and interesting 

Saint Joan! air 

The Seventh Sia—Children, no; young people and adults, poor 

Silk Stockings—Children, no; young people, sophisticated; adults, lively musical 
farce 

Slaughter on Tenth Avenue Children, mature; young people and adults, good 

Something of Value—-Children, no; young people, mature; adults, powerful 

The Spanish Garden— Children, mature; young people, yes; adults, old-fashioned 

Stowaway Girl—Children, no; young people and adults, mature 

Street of Sinners—Children, no; young people, very poor; adults, poor 

The Sun Also Rises Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 

Sweet Smell of Success — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 

The Three Faces of Eve——Children, possibly too mature; young people, abnormal 
psychology fascinatingly presented; adults, excellent 

3:10 to Yuma—Good western 

Time Limit—Children and young people, mature; adults, excellent 

Tip on a Dead Jockey —Children, mature; 


oung people and adults, routine melo- 
drama 
A Towa Like Alice— Children, mature; young people, good; adults, mature but good 


The Truth About Mother Goose—Children, a bit mature; young people and adults, 


interesting 
Under Fire —F air 
The Unholy Wife—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 
The Unknown Terror —Children and young people, very poor; adults, poor 
Valerie—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 


Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?—Children, mature; young people and adults, 


clever farce 


Woman of the River —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 
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Growing Up in Modern America 


I. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Antidotes for Anxiety” (page 7) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Recall some of your own experiences of anxiety and 
fear. Have you experienced what Dr. Hollister calls free- 
floating anxiety? The feeling is intense and pervasive, 
but you cannot put your finger on the cause. The causes 
of other anxieties may be more obvious. Perhaps your 
youngster hasn't come home at the time you expected him. 
Or you may have an impossible number of things to do 
before your guests arrive for dinner. Think also of times 
when you have been in danger: Outdoors in a storm you 
feared lightning might strike. The fire you started on a 
windy day got out of control. The green light changed 
to red as you were crossing a busy street, and the autos 
seemed to spring toward you. 


2. Having reviewed your own anxieties and fears, give 
comparable examples of children’s anxieties and fears at 
different ages. According to Harry Stack Sullivan in The 
Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, the anxiety conveyed 
in the mother-child relationship is the nearest thing to 
terror that a baby knows. Moreover, the infant has no 
way of relieving his anxiety. Children’s fears, on the other 
hand, can be overcome because the causes are known. 


3. Discuss each of the following causes of anxiety and 
fear and suggest how each may, to some extent, be avoided: 
* An anxious mother conveys her feelings to her infant. 
* In a certain child’s home there is an atmosphere of 
worry about money matters, unemployment, or social 
status; of quarrels; and of constant criticism. 

* The parents have expectations and standards that are 


too high for a child to attain. 


. 


\ youngster is overstimulated by too many things to do, 
too many people to meet, a superabundanc ol toys to 
play with; he has no time or freedom to think for himself. 
* The parents have not set limits to a child’s behavior 
and firmly held him to them. 


- 


There is no routine or order in one little boy's life; he 
is always having to make choices. 

* A child undergoes several unhappy experiences: his own 
illness, the loss of a beloved pet, the fact that his best 
friends have moved away. 


* A loved person dies, and the child is given no oppor- 
tunity to understand and share his grief with other mem- 
bers of his family. 


\ mother threatens withdrawal of her love, as when she 
says to her little girl: “I won’t love you any more if you 
behave like that.” 


{. Four-year-old Betty took a toy away from her little 
brother. Her mother asked her to give it back. Betty re- 
fused. Then Mother said, “If you don’t give the toy back 
to Bobby, you'll make Mommy cry.” She made believe 
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STUDY-DISCUSSION PROGRAMS 


she was crying. ““There, you made Mother cry,” said Betty's 
father. “Give back Bobby’s toy.” Betty stood there uncer- 
tainly. Then she began to cry and gave back the toy. 
Mother stopped crying and said, ‘““Now you've made Mom- 
my happy.” 

What effect do you think this kind of treatment might 
have on the child? Might it make her too dependent on 
her mother’s approval? Does it neglect the underlying 
feelings of the child? Might it increase her anxiety about 
her relations with her mother and baby brother? Is_ it 
desirable for a child’s behavior to be controlled to such 
an extent by anxiety? 

5. Discuss various examples of how preschool children 
you know have handled their problems of fear and anxiety. 
For example, Lois Barclay Murphy describes the way in 
which a child handled her fear of loud noises: 

* At two years of age the child was terrified by thunder 
and the roar of jet planes. 

* At three she began to reassure herself by saying “Just 
noise wouldn't hurt you.” Despite this verbal reassurance, 
she was still frightened when a plane roared over the house 
unusually low. But again she repeated that she was “not 
scared of planes, just thunder.” 


* Ata little past four she was awakened from a nap dur- 
ing a thunderstorm and remained quietly in bed. Again 
she put her feeling into words: ‘“There was lots of thunder, 
but I just snuggled in my bed and didn’t cry.” 


* By the time she was four and a half she showed no fear 
during a thunderstorm. She comforted her little brother, 
saying, “I remember when I was a little baby and I used 
to cry every time it thundered.” 


6. Dr. Hollister states two principles to follow in re- 
lieving a child’s anxiety: (a) reduce as far as possible the 
unnecessary stress and strain in the child’s life and 
(b) maintain “a warm, understanding, supportive rela- 
tionship” with him. Give concrete ways of applying these 
two principles with infants and children of different ages. 


Pp 


* One member of the class who has a good background in 
psychology might read and present Harry Stack Sullivan's 
view of anxiety (The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry; 
see references for page numbers). Ask every member to 
bring in an account of common-sense approaches—what 
Dr. Hollister has called “situational management.” Discuss 
these in the light of the theory of anxiety. 

* Have a competent psychologist or psychiatrist discuss 
several cases of preschool children in whom anxiety has 
been aroused and suggest how it might have been avoided. 


* Invite an experienced nursery school teacher to describe 
how she handles the anxiety of children new to nursery 
school. Ask her to tell how mothers may make the transi- 
tion from home to school less anxiety-provoking. 


* Read some excerpts from autobiographies and _ fiction 
that describe a child’s feeling of anxiety or fear—how it 
was aroused, what he did about it. 
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il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Diected by Bess Goodykoontz 


“Stress and Strain in Suburbia” 
(page i138) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What is your mental picture of suburbia? Is it a 
small village a few miles out from a large city? An area 
on the edge of a large city, less crowded but still part of 
the city? A “subdivision” or “development” whose streets 
are lined with houses similar to each other? Are the fol- 
lowing statements from Superintendent Misner’s article 
true of the suburbias you know? 


* “Suburbia is losing its semirural charm.” 


* “The schools of suburbia too are experiencing growing 
pains.” 


“In the past many of them [suburbias] have been able 
to provide superior educational opportunities.” 


The construction of new school buildings lags behind 
the increase in enrollments.” 


* “Suburban schools are finding it difficult to attract and 
retain competent, qualified career teachers.” 


* “Suburban schools are also in financial trouble.” 


9 


2. Are the suburbs that you know best homogeneous in 
the type and approximate cost of homes; in the income 
level of families; in the size of families; in recreational 
and cultural interests; in the education parents desire for 
their children? What strains may children feel in a com 
munity where great differences exist? In what ways do 
such differences increase the school’s problems? 


3. Dr. Misner refers to the opportunity for gracious 
living offered by the suburbs. What aspects of that kind 
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of life appeal to you? On the other hand, what oppor 
tunities for gracious living are claimed by those who pre- 
fer to live in the city? 


4. Possibly gracious living to you includes more time to 
do things, less rush. What do you consider a typical daily 
schedule of a wife and mother in suburbia? How is it dif- 
ferent from a city mother’s schedule? What is the father’s 
time schedule in each case? The children’s? Does the 
suburban family have more time together? 


. 


5. The author traces the changes that take place in a 
school when a somewhat small, protected suburb becomes 
crowded with new families. As these changes take place, 
what effect do they have on children in the school? On 
the parent-teacher association? 


6. The article suggests that in suburbia youngsters are 
probably doing “too much too early.” Have you made 
any observations that support this view? Are there ways 
of reducing competition and pressures to “go along with 
the rest’ —ways of finding more time for children to be 
independent? 


Discuss the remarks of the columnist quoted by Dr. 
Misner. Do you agree that the schools cannot teach all 
that we expect them to do and that “when they try, they 
fail not only in these tasks but also in their proper tasks 
of teaching children how to read, write, and count’? If 
not, why not? 


8. The author’s point of view seems to be that living in 
suburbia can be delightful but that many problems need 
to be worked on by community groups, such as P.T.A.’s. 
Think of suburban communities you know and decide on 
some of the problems their residents might start with. 


Program Suggestions 


* This topic may provide an occasion for inviting some 
expert to talk to you about your community's problems 
and plans. Do you have a planning commission? If not, 
is there some one aspect of community development- 
such as transportation, zoning, health services, recreation, 
library services—for which you could invite an appropriate 
ofhcial to talk with you? In planning the program, you 
may wish to ask the speaker to deal especially with the 
ways in which children’s interests are involved. 

* To emphasize the effects of both kinds of living—city 
and suburbia—on children’s happiness and well-being, you 
might like to stage a debate: “Resolved, that suburban 
life is better than city life for children.” The teams may 
be chosen before the meeting, so as to allow time for 
preparation. After the debate proper, the meeting can be 
given over to general discussion. 

* If your school-community is a suburban one, the group 
might organize a mock “community development council,” 
appointing a committee for each of a number of com 
munity problems. Give the committees time to meet and 
prepare reports on “What is our chief problem and what 
should be done first?” From the reports and the ensuing 
discussion you might get some pointers for P.T.A. action. 
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ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“Is Dating So Different Today?” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


i. Do you remember some of the “‘fusses” you and your 
parents had about dating when you were in your teens? 
Do you recall what the issues were? Were most of them 
worth fussing about? As you look back on those days, do 
you honestly feel that your parents were right? Wrong? 
Confused? Too firm? Too easy? When you and your 
parents disagreed, did you talk back? As much as your 
children do with you? Studies show that there is more 
open arguing and attempting to persuade parents now 
than there used to be in earlier days, when young people 
often yielded without a struggle to their parents’ wishes. 
Do these findings tally with your experience? 


9° 


2. What is it that really gives you concern in modern 
teen-agers’ dating? Of all the things that happen which 
annoy and worry you, what are the serious ones that there 
can be no question about? Are you sure enough of these 
so that you can stand firm when your teen-ager pleads, or 
do you give in against your better judgment? Would it be 
helpful to know that most young people want adults to set 
boundaries beyond which they cannot go? 


3. What methods of working things out cooperatively 
with teen-agers have you found most effective? Do you 
have trouble “getting through” to your own youngsters? 
Do you feel you can really listen to your own sons and 
daughters when they are trying to tell you how they feel? 
Do you get excited about some of their plans and _ pro- 
posals for dating? What do you do when you approve? 
What do you do when you vigorously disapprove? Are you 
able to make your vote count without causing a scene? 


j. Just how different are dating patterns today as com- 
pared with yours of a generation ago? As compared with 
your parents’ patterns two generations ago? Are these 
different from the ones mentioned in your article? What 


other significant differences are found between the gen- 


erations in your own family? 


Program Suggestions 

* Plan a reading of the play The Fourposter by Jan de 
Hartog (Random House, 1952), to get the flavor of the 
changing times in recent decades. Watch especially for 
evidence of the changing relationships between men and 
women, husband and wife, parents and children as the 
years pass. Discuss these trends. 


* Review Only Yesterday by Frederick Lewis Allen (Ban- 
tam Books, 1946) to refresh your memories of American 
manners, morals, and the social scene in the glittering 
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twenties. Are your youngsters any more “crazy, mixed-up 
kids” than young people were then? 

* Open your meeting by asking three or four members to 
tell about “my first date.” Was there a tendency for first 
dates then, as now, to be fumbling, uneasy affairs for 
members of both sexes? Is embarrassment general among 
boys and girls until skills and social poise develop? What 
can parents today do to help young people get into dating 
without quite so much painful self-consciousness as many 
of us remember? 


* Conduct a panel of members of the three generations— 
young people, parents, and grandparents. Consider how 
each of the generations differed from or resembled the 
others in such things as (1) age at first dave; (2) activities 
enjoyed on dates; (3) initiative taken by girls; (4) hours 
for getting home; (5) subjects discussed with dates, with 
sweethearts, and with parents; and (6) anything else that 
seems pertinent. Try to see what sense these various cus- 
toms made—or make—in their time, rather than getting 
into a “hassle” about which ones are best. 

* Widen the circle of your group by inviting all interested 
parents and young people to a Town Meeting on Youth 
for an open discussion of hot-spot questions between the 
generations in your community. Consider the possibility 
of developing a community code as a guide for you and 
your youth. (See “Community Codes by Common Con- 
sent” in the December 1954 National Parent-Teacher.) 
Such a code, to be effective, should be built on several 
cardinal principles: (1) It tackles the problems of the 
neighborhood realistically. (2) It incorporates the think- 
ing of both adults and young people. (3) It does not rush 
into arbitrary “rules” but allows a consensus to emerge— 
one that makes sense to everyone concerned. (4) It is dis- 
tributed among all the families with teen-aged children 
in the community, so that all may know what the agree- 


ments are. (5) It is brought up for review from time to 
time. 
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OPINIONS BY POST 


Rx for Better Television 
Dear Readers: 

Ten short years ago television was a marvel, a miracle 
of modern ingenuity, an instrument of infinite possibili- 
ties. As viewers we had high hopes. From that small, 
squarish screen (we dreamed) would come sights and 
sounds of the world around us—great human drama, taking 
place at that instant hundreds of miles away; news and 
public service with power and penetration never before 
achieved. 

That was the hope. The reality, one decade later, is a 
steady stream of “entertainment’’—sobs, cinema, and soap 
opera, quizzes and killings and cute family situations. None 
of these is evil or necessarily tasteless, but none has 
scratched the surface of television's potentialities. 

There is no need to enumerate the effects the one- 
eyed monster is having on our children and our homes. 
From toddlers’ adorable imitations of commercial jingles 
(and screaming insistence on that brand of breakfast 
food) to teen-agers’ frenetic idolatry of the latest western 
bad man, we all feel the force of this new boarder in our 
homes. We are not enchanted by his manners. 

We feel frustrated, too. Ours is a lone voice, one out of 
forty million, at the wrong end of the miles of microwave 
relays and coaxial cables that bring pictures and sounds 
from Hollywood and New York. We can hear TV, but 
TV can't hear us. Those audience-survey ratings are sup- 
posed to be our voices; but by the marvels of statistical 
analysis, what fewer than twelve hundred of us look at 
tells the powers-that-be what all forty million of us see. 
(For the uninitiated, I am referring to the highly respect- 
ed Nielsen rating. Twelve hundred sets in the country 
have automatic gadgets that record the owners’ choice of 
programs. The gadgets’ recordings are tabulated and 
projected, so that the twelve hundred become synony- 
mous with the forty million.) 

If we feel cheated by the quality of television's out- 
put, we cry out in the wilderness. If we see violence and 
viciousness palmed off as entertainment, we may write 
angry letters to the network or the sponsor—and our let- 
ters are patiently answered by “spokesmen.” No one is 
satisfied, and the frustration grows. 

We are only moved to this kind of negative action 
when the stimulus is strong. Why are we almost never 
moved to positive action? And it is only by positive action 
that parents and teachers and people of intelligence and 
good will everywhere can hope to make television a house 
guest we can live with. 

The most positive action we can take is to watch tele- 
vision and watch it with some selectivity. This implies 
watching the programs that represent television’s best 
and highest minded endeavors and not looking at the 
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shows of which we disapprove. If only a small percentage 
of the membership of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers would watch regularly See Jt Now, Wisdom, 
Open Hearing, Meet the Press, or Face the Nation (to 
name only a few of the shows that struggle along each 
year with meager ratings, little or no advertiser support, 
and the ever-present threat of extinction), the ratings 
on those shows would probably double. A doubled rating, 
for them, would mean a new lease on life. 

Oh, we scream in loud, clear voices when one of our 
favorite programs goes off the air, but we don't watch it 
when it’s on the air. We want to keep the “good things,” 
but usually for somebody else. 


A Midwest broadcaster proved this, once, in the days 


when radio was our most effective mass medium. He 
regretfully announced that after many years a certain 
symphony program would be discontinued. It was not, 
he said, getting the audience needed to maintain the 
leadership his station had enjoyed on that particular night 
of the week. He was immediately besieged by letters from 
community leaders, threatening everything from boycott 
to eternal damnation if he canceled this fine series. 

So, being a conscientious broadcaster and having no 
desire to be hanged in efhigy with all his local advertisers 
looking on, this station owner announced he would con- 
tinue the series. But he did something else, too. On the 
night of the first resurrected symphony broadcast, which 
had been suitably publicized and promoted to his listening 
audience, he hired an imposing battery of local university 
students for an hour's work. Their assignment? While the 
program was on the air, they were to telephone the mem- 
bers of the organizations that protested most loudly against 
canceling it, and ask them what they were listening to. 

You've guessed the outcome. Of the very people who 
had_ predicted dire consequences for the community's 
cultural health if the symphony were no longer heard, 
less than 10 per cent were listening. Of those not listening 
to the symphony, by far the greatest percentage were not 
listening to the radio at all. 

The moral? There’s no such thing as supporting a pro- 
gram for the other fellow. There are no other fellows. 
There's you. 

You have a right to question how much influence your 
dial-setting may have, in terms of those twelve hundred 
Nielsen audimeters. But there are other rating services— 
telephone surveys, city-by-city surveys, diary methods, 
depth interviews, and more yet unborn. For a time the 
industry was fascinated by the report of a publicity-minded 
water commissioner, indicating that the whole town, as 
one man, left the living room for a tiled enclosure as soon 
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as the commercial came on during J Love Lucy. Proba- 
bly the reason this type of survey hasn't survived (it was 
referred to as the “teleflush system’’) is that no one wants 
to pay money for bad news. 

But certain persons in our society have a value over 
and above their displacement as units of population. 
[hey are known variously as community leaders, influ 
encers, decision makers, opinion molders, and so on. You 
are in this group, and it’s an important group to many 
public-relations-minded advertisers as well as to television 
stations and networks that operate publicly owned chan 
nels licensed by the Federal Communications Commission. 

These stations are licensed to serve the public. Yet there 
is some question as to whether or not the public is well 
served with a steady diet of quiz and agony shows, soap 
operas and ancient movies, westerns and popular singers. 

Station managers are decent fellows, with a desire to 
be liked and respected in their communities. How willing 
they will be to match this desire with their desire to make 
money rests largely on the intelligent support they can 
find in their communities. 

Ihere is no law saying that any program about the 
schools or the libraries or the hospitals or the jails or the 
politics of a community must appear on a Sunday morning, 
when the percentage of TV sets in use is lowest. There 
is no law saying that the only way to produce such a pro 
gram is with four people, four chairs, four desks, one 
moderator, and one camera. The television business is full 
of bright young men and women who would perform 
miracles with modest budgets if they felt there was a 
chance that their programs would be seen and appreciated. 

You are the only ones who can give them such a chance. 
The first thing you can do is to watch the programs. The 
second thing is to make known your approval of their 
efforts, by mail or telephone, to the station or the network 
or the sponsor involved. 

Here at the newly created Television-Radio Ofhce of 
the National Education Association, we intend to do our 
best to convince network executives and producers that 
programs about education and other vital topics will at- 
tract an audience. 

You are the nucleus of that audience. We hope you'll be 
watching that one-eyed monster in your living room; he 
may even turn into a welcome guest. 

RICHARD KROLIK 
TV-Radio Representative, National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for getting the ball rolling. We certainly 
should change our school calendar. | have thought so for 
several years—not only to help relieve overcrowding, but 
for the benefit of our children. 

We have three boys, one aged eleven and twins aged 
nine. They know at least three times as much as we did 
when my husband and I were their age. ‘loys are a thing 
of the past for them. Yet with so much leisure time in 
summer, the sports they are interested in hardly fill a 
whole long day. 

What happens, not just in our family but in our 
friends’ families, is shattered nerves, children fighting, 


complete bedlam, and the can’t-wait-until-school-starts 
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lament. Father and mother still have their daily work to 
attend to and can't take a three-months vacation to enter- 
tain the children. 


Most children are eager to do something real, but they 


aren't old enough. Better for them to be in school pre- 
paring for the time when they will be. And what of the 
fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds, ready to work in their 
spare time? They can’t be hired until they are sixteen. 
So the summer is idled away, sometimes in very undesira- 
ble ways. 

I say that adults are too inflexible and are holding 
their children back. With two man-made satellites up in 
space and more to come, with the race to the moon on, 
how can anyone cling to the good old days? We must re- 
evaluate the needs of today every day, and prepare to move 
swiftly to meet those needs. 

Please wake up the stubborn and phlegmatic. It is every 
adult’s responsibility to keep informed on daily events. 
Thus informed and with clear thinking, he can formulate 
an opinion quickly on new proposals. Ordinarily there 
is a lag of one to ? years in educating the public to what 
has happened and what needs doing. By the time John 
Doe has decided it’s okay, another need should be in 
effect. 

Let's have year-round school! 


Northport, New York Mrs. RicHarp B. HaArbING 


Dear Editor: 

I should like permission to reproduce on the woman's 
page of the Ottumwa Courier the delightful article 
by Ruth Apprich Jacob in the No- 
vember issue. I think our readers will like it as much as 


“Please Excuse 


we here at the paper do. 

JEANNETTE B. STEIN 
Woman’s Editor, Ottumwa Courier 
Ottumwa, lowa 


Dear Editor: 

The Dade County Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions has been asked to cooperate with law enforcement 
officers on a program of parent education on the problem 
of molestation. The officers were quite impressed with the 
article in the October National Parent-Teacher entitled 
“Ten-Point Protection Against Molesters’”” by Thaddeus 
P. Krush, M.D., and Nancy L. Dorner. May we obtain 
additional copies of that article, or could we ourselves 
mimeograph copies for distribution at P.T.A. meetings? 
President, Dade County Council Mrs. H. J. JOHANSEN 
Corresponding Secretary FRANK O. SLOANE 
Miami, Florida 
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